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Make November “Thrift Month”--Eight Things to Do! 





Tothe Farmers of North Carolina: 

a PPORTUNITY has hair in front. 

QO Behind she is bald. If you seize 

her by the forelock you may 

hold her, but once permitted to pass, 

not Jupiter himself can catch her 
again. ”’ 

So runs an ancient aphorism. This 
year Opportunity stands before the 
farmers of North Carolina with a fore- 
lock that reaches to the ground. You 
have with superb common sense in- 
creased your food and feed crops. You 
have with splendid foresight canned 
and dried your surplus fruits and veg- 
etables. For you the high cost of liv- 
ing holds few terrors. Empyrean 
prices are being paid for the products 
of your toil. Never before in this 
generation, and possibly never again, 
will there come to the average farmer 
so large an opportunity to lift himself 
and family to a higher level of happi 
ness and hope. Temptations to fritter 





away the proceeds of your crops will 


profitable and attractive as life in the 

town. The intensity of that purpose | 
has deepened with the passing months i 
and I now call upon the farmers te |} 
make a supreme effort in this direc- i 
tion, and to capitalize the opportunity i 
of the hour. To this end I earnestly || 
beseech the farmers of the state to set |} 
apart the month of November as | 
Thrift Month, and urge every farmer 
to do something definite and sub 
stantial during that month that will | 
inure to the permanent betterment of | 
his condition’ in life. I suggest the | 
following specific accomplishments and li 
appeal to every farmer to do one or | 
more of these things: | 


1. To pay off all debts, and go ona i 


cash basis next year. | 
2. To start a savings account in || 

some bank or credit union i} 
3. To buy a “‘Liberty Loan’”’ bond. 
4. To buy a milk cow or a brood || 


SOW. 








j = : GOVERNOR 
crowd thick upon you. Improvidence 


5. To install home waterworks and |} 
lights. 


BICKETT 





will lure to sleep, and pleasure and prodigality will call on you with 
many voices. The ‘‘blue sky”’ artists are already on your trail. They 


have heard that you are fat, and have marked you for theirown. All 


6. To paint his house. 
7. To set out an orchard. 


8. If he be a tenant to buy, if possible, a small farm and make the 





kinds of get-rich-quick schemes will be 


first payment on the purchase price. 


dangled before you, and the voice of DON’T FAIL TO READ— Page The Agricultural Department, the Joint 


the agent will be heard in the land. | The Garden in November 
Smooth and wordy vendors of lightning 
rods, and ranges, and organs, and pian-: 


. é Production and Value of 
olas, and sewing machines, and churns, 


and washing machines, and patent medi- The Hoosier Schoolmaster 
cines, and county rights, and crayon | The Virginia State Fair 
portraits, and shares in excessively capi- | Save While the Saving Is 


talized stallions will spring’ up dround 
I a ee Let’s Make November Th 
you as countless as the frogs that came 


up on the land of Egypt, and seek to 


Committee on Agricultural Work and the 
State Department of Education will gen 


Use and Care of Machinery in November . erously coédperate with the farmers in 


making Thrift Month a notable month in 
the agricultural life of the state. I call 
areata upon the teachers in the rural schools to 
read this appeal to the children. Com 
plete plans for taking a census during the 


Livestock Manures 


Good first week in December will be arranged 
rift Month . . to the end that we may know at the end 


The Best Way to Win the War of the month just how many farmers 


have redeemed the great opportunity 


enter into the reward of your labors. What America Asks of Every Housekeeper that now confronts them and have pre 


i se ved for their wives and children some 
gur r in arves See Sak oe I S 
In my Inaugural Address and in a series H ting Corn and Velvet Bean 


of bills submitted to the General Assem- | Eight Things for Your Local to Do 


bly, | endeavored to make plain a pur- | North Carolina State Fair 
pose to make life on the farm just as 





portion of the blessings of this unparal 
leled year. 

br. W. BICKETT, Governor. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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Another Declaration 
“of WAR 


A Wear to be 


waged by all American 
Housewives—a war on Waste. 


Join the country-wide home soap-making. move- 
ment. Conserve the American supply of animal fats. 


We should all of us save the grease, fat and drippings 
Wwe are now wasting. 


By doing so we shall help our country and effect 
a worth-while saving for ourselves. 


Get a can of 


By following the simple 
directions on the label we can 
make: 


FIRST :—Better soap than we can 
buy because it will be pure, free from 
the adulterants the soap factories use. 


SECOND:—Cheaper soap than we 
can buy because we will be using the 
fat we are now throwing away. Soap 
made with GIANT LYE will cost less 
than one cent a cake. 


Your grocer has GIANT LYE or 
can get itfor you. Price still only 10 
centsa can. Avoid substitutes. 


Send for booklet. 


A. MENDLESON’S SONS 


New York City and Albany, N. Y. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


| 
By TAIT BUTLER | 


it 








Some Silage Inquiries 


ae ILL it pay to provide silage for 

six milk cows? Is the round 
wood silo as good as any on the mar- 
ket?” 

It probably will not pay to build a 
silo, and buy engine and cutter to fill 
it, in order to provide silage for six 
cows. But if one can hiré the use or 
service of engine and cutter it will 
generally pay to build a silo for six 
good dairy cows. 

The round wood silos will keep the 
silage as well as any on the market, 
and no other shape of silo should be 
put up. 


Putting Dry Corn in the Silo 


OME have been disappointed with 

their results in putting dry or 
shocked corn or corn stover in the 
silo. Of course, it is not high class 
feed and not equal to green corn 
with the ears on, or even equal to 
half green stover with the ears re- 
moved; but if put in properly it is far 
better than dry corn stover. In put- 
ting any dry stuff in the silo it must 
be cut as fine as practicable, thor- 
oughly wet and packed right from 
the start as tightly and solidly as 
possible. Too much care cannot be 
given to these points if good feed is 
to be expected. 








Corn and Cob Meal for Hogs 


READER asks: “Is corn and cob 

meal considered a good feed for 
hogs? Until the ears dry well we 
find considerable waste in shelling 
corn and want to feed corn and cob 
meal with 60 per cent tankage to fat- 
tening hogs. Also in feeding corn 
and cob meal, tankage, shorts and oil 
meal to brood sows, and if desirable, 
to pigs three months old, how should 
these feeds be mixed?” 

Corn and cob meal is not consider- 
ed a good feed for hogs. At the lowa 
Station it was found that the labor of 
grinding ear corn to corn and cob 
meal for hogs was more than wasted, 
for the pigs made larger and more 
economical gains on the ear corn. We 
would feed the ear corn without 
grinding, for the results of large 
numbers of trials show there is noth- 
ing gained in grinding corn, without 
the cob, for pigs under 150 pounds in 
weight, and very little gain from 
grinding even for older hogs. For 
these fattening hogs ear corn and 
tankage in a self-feeder should prove 
satisfactory, or the tankage may be 
given to the hogs dry or in slop. The 
amount of tankage should probably 
be about one part by weight to eight 
parts of corn. 

The only object there can be in 
grinding the cobs for hogs is, when 
feed is scarce or there is no grazing 
crops, to supply them some bulky 
material; but in such a case any le- 
gume hay would be better than the 
corn cobs. The hog has a digestive 
system which does not handle coarse 
feeds well and corn cobs are of little 
value to him, even when ground fine. 

There should be little need for 
tankage, shorts and linseed oil meal, 
all of them,.for mixing with corn or 
corn and cob meal for brood sows 
and young pigs. Any two of these 
should be sufficient, either tankage 
and shorts, or oil meal and shorts 
with corn should be sufficient, al- 
though there is no objection to using 
all three except the cost. Corn and 
cob meal, if ground fine, will be satis- 
factory for brood sows, but the cobs 
should not be included for the pigs 
three months old. 





Using all the feeds named we sug- 
gest the following mixtures for the 
brood sows and pigs: 


Dry Brood Sows:— 
Corn and 
Shorts 
Oil meal 
Tankage 
For Young Pigs:— 

Corn—shelled, dry or soaked 

10 parts by weight 


cob meal.......25 parts by weight 
8 parts by weight 

2 parts by weight 

1 part by weight 


Shorts 
Oil meal 


2 parts by weight 
Tankage 


part by weight 

For pigs as much as 5 months of 
age and brood sows suckling pigs the 
corn should be increased to 15 parts 
and the proportions of the others left 
the same as in the mixture for the 
young pigs three months old. 





Ration for Dairy Cows 


READER asks for a ration for 
dairy cows giving 20 pounds of 5 
per cent milk a day, using, 


Alfalfa hay. 
Johnson grass hay. 
Corn meal. 
Cottonseed meal. 


Or using, 

Alfalfa hay. 

Johnson grass hay. 

Corn and cob meal. 

To make this discussion of general 
interest the reader may assume that 
any good legume hay may be substit- 
uted for alfalfa and any grass hay or 
other good dry roughage for Johnson 
grass hay. 

We would make the roughage from 
one-third to one-half alfalfa hay and 
the other two-thirds or one-half 
Johnson grass hay. Alfalfa hay sells 
so well on the markets of the whole 
country’ that it may be advisable to 
reduce the proportion fed to one- 
third the roughage for reasons of 
economy in feeding cows giving no 
more than 20 pounds of 5 per cent 
milk a day. An actual trial based on 
the market prices of these hays and 
the dairy produets will alone deter- 
mine this point with certainty. What- 
ever proportions are used, the cows 
should probably be given about all 
they will consume. 

In this connection we must repeat 
the opinion often expressed before, 
that it is not as economical to feed 
salable hays to dairy cows in the 
South as to feed them silage and 
some cheap unsalable dry roughage, 
or in the absence of such unsalable 
dry roughage, a minimum of salable 
hays. 

For concentrates we are allowed 
only corn meal and cottonseed meal 
in the first list of feeds, and only corn 
and cob meal in the second list. 

So long as the best informed are 
betting that December and May corn 
will sell for above $1 a bushel, corn is 
an expensive feed. Moreover, it is a 
human food grain, which is another 
reason, in these war times, for using 
it sparingly for feeding livestock. 

If only one-third the hay used is al- 
falfa we would give 1 pound of cot- 
tonseed meal for every 5 pounds or 6 
pounds of milk produced per day up 
to'4 pounds or 5 pounds of meal a day 
per cow. 

More than 3 pounds of cottonseed 
meal a day in winter will probably 
not be advisable, when the cows are 
getting no green feed or silage, if 
butter is being made. 

For these reasons we would first give 
such cows 3 pounds of cottonseed 
meal a day and then add corn meal 
only in such amount as they will pay 
for by increased production. It will 
also be well to consider well if some 
cheaper feed than corn meal cannot 
be secured. 

With no cottonseed meal available 
in the second list of feeds, it will be 


10 parts by weight. 


necessary to make most of the rough- 
age alfalfa hay; but we think it poor 
economy to depend on alfalfa hay for 
supplying a large part of the protein 
required. Cottonseed meal, at $50 a 
ton, will supply a pound of digestible 
protein for about 734. Alfalfa 
must sell for not over $16 a 
to supply digestible protein at the 
same cost. Cottonseed meal sells 
for less than $50 a ton and alfalfa 
usually for more than $16. But with 
only corn and cob meal for con- 
centrates, we must feed liberally of 
the alfalfa hay and then give about 
one pound of the corn and cob meal 
for every three pounds of milk pro- 
duced per day. 

When corn is as high-priced as at 
present it will probably pay better to 
feed dairy cows corn and cob meal, 
rather than corn meal. In other 
words, 70 pounds of corn and cob 
meal will be worth considerably more 
than 56 pounds of corn meal for feed- 
ing dairy cows. 


Best Way to Handle Frost-bitten 
Forage Crops 


| gemireanageed enquiries like the fol- 
lowing have come to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer during the last few 
days, or since the killing frost of Oc- 
tober 8: “Will there be any danger in 
feeding silage made from frosted 
corn, sorghum and peas? What is 
the best way to handle these frost- 
bitten forage crops?” 

Answering the last question first, 
probably the best method of handling 
these crops is to promptly put them 
in the silo. By “promptly” we mean 
within three or.four days, but if this 
is not practicable there is likely to be 
little serious damage done to the 
corn and sorghum if they are put into 
the silo within a week or ten days, 
provided the weather is dry and there 
is no decay or molding of these 
materials. 

The case is somewhat different with 
cowpeas, or other succulent legumes, 
when they are severely affected by 
frost. Unless put into the silo at 
once they are likely to undergo 
changes which seriously injure their 
feeding value or their suitability for 
ensiloing, and probably frosted peas 
should not be used for filling the silo, 
if severely injured, unless they are 
put in the silo at once. In fact, we 
think there is some doubt about the 
wisdom of putting cowpeas in the 
silo at any time. Some dry feed is 
very useful with silage, and unless 
the cowpeas are well matured and 
mixed with corn that is well matured 
and just a little dry, we doubt the 
advisability of putting cowpeas in the 
silo. 

In answer to the first question, we 
advise against the use of any silage 
for feeding horses and mules, except 
that made from well matured corn or 
sorghum put in the silo in such con- 
dition and in such manner that it has 
been saved in perfect condition. We 
would not feed silage made from 
frost-injured corn and sorghum to 
horses and mules, nor would we feed 
silage made from cowpeas to these 
animals, under any condition. For 
cattle we would not hesitate to use 
silage made from these materials, 
even when they have been frosted 
before being put in the silo, if the 
silage is in fairly good condition 
when fed. Of course, if the corn was 
very green or immature when hit by 
frost and the frost was sufficient to 
kill it, the silage will be of very poor 
quality. There is some doubt regard- 
ing the wisdom of putting such mate- 
rial in the silo, especially is this true 
as to very green or immature sor- 
ghum; but if the corn and sorghum 
were fairly well matured and nearly 
ready for the silo before the frost 
came they should be put in the silo 
and they will make very satisfactory 
feed for cattle. 


hay 
ton 








PASTURE PROBLEMS 


To Make a Pasture of Rough 
Land, Begin With Bermuda and 
Lespedeza, Then Use All the 
Legumes That Do Well 











READER has 200 acres of good, 

rough land, well supplied with 
lime and which grows red clover well. 
He wishes to make a pasture on this 
land and graze cattle during the sum- 
mer, selling off all in the fall. 


While making a good pasture on 
this land is the important problem, 
there are other questions involved 
which can not be ignored. Year by 
year, as the open or range lands are 
being cut up and occupied by farmers, 
the problem of buying stockers or 
grazing cattle has grown increasingly 
difficult. The time is not far distant, 
if it has not already arrived, when it 
is necessary for most men to raise 
or breed their grazers or do without 
them. Some will always be able to 
buy small numbers of cattle for graz- 
ing, but these will generally be of 
poor quality and the number availa- 
ble will almost certainly decrease. 
The question of securing the grazing 
cattle for this pasture must conse- 
quently be given careful considera- 
tion. It will not give the most profit, 
if cattle of low quality that will sell 
for a low price are used and to buy 
good cattle will be a difficult task. 

In the next place, the building of a 
good permanent pasture is the work 
of more than a few months and can- 
not be done between the middle of 
October and the following spring. It 
is, therefore, important, in its bearing 
on the making of a pasture on this 
land, that the cattle be not put on it 
too early next spring and that the 
number grazed the first year be not 
more than one-half, and probably 
less, than it should support after a 
good pasture has been established. 
The habit of placing stock on the 
pastures too soon after the plants are 
started and then grazing them too 
closely is so common and so destruc- 
tive of the best efforts at pasture 
making that it may probably be class- 
ed as, next to weeds, the greatest ob- 
stacle to good pastures in the South. 
It is, therefore, of the utmost im- 
portance that our reader clear all 
brush and non-pasture plants off the 
land, that he keep down all weeds 
and brush for a few years at least 
and that he avoid pasturing the land 
too early or too closely next season. 

This inquirer wants to put Bermuda 
grass on this land, but it is now too 
late to get a stand of Bermuda grass 
that will afford much grazing next 
season. He must, therefore, while 
waiting on the Bermuda grass try to 
get the most grazing practicable from 
the land next season. For next year, 
his best prospect for grazing will be 
lespedeza sowed in February or 
March, supplemented by some or 
possibly all of the following, which 
should grow on this land if it is well 
supplied with lime; white clover, red 
clover, black medic and melilotus or 
sweet clover. It is now pretty late 
for sowing white and red clover this 
fall, although they might do pretty 
well if the winter be favorable. But 
in view of the fact that he wishes to 
get a start of Bermuda grass we sug- 
gest the following procedure: Run 
shallow furrows two to three feet 
apart time during this fall or 
winter when the work can be done. 
Drop Bermuda sods or roots 
in these furrows and cover with an- 
other shallow furrow, and next 
spring seed to lespedeza, white clover 
and red clover. If either of the other 
legumes mentioned do well in this 
section it might be substituted for 
either white or the red clover or for 
both. 


any 


grass 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 

















The Garden in November 


OVEMBER is the time for setting 
the plants of Early Wakefield 
cabbage for spring heading, and also 


setting lettuce for the same purpose. - 


The cabbage plants should be well 
grown but not overgrown, for such 
plants will be likely to run to seed in 
‘the spring instead of making heads. 
* *k x 

In planting cabbage, run out fur- 
rows three feet apart and fill them 
nearly full of old rotten stable ma- 
nure, if possible. If not, use a liberal 
amount of a high-grade fertilizer. 
Bed on this with a furrow from each 
side and then open a furrow down 
the bed with a shovel plow, the fur- 
rows running east and west. Set the 
cabbage plants 16 inches apart and 
set them deep enough to cover the 
entire stem. Then set a plant of 
Hanson or the Wonderful lettuce be- 
tween each two cabbage plants. 

* k * 


Lettuce plants for heading in the 
frames should now be set. The soil 
in the frames should be well stuffed 
with rotten manure. The close head- 
ing varieties can be set 6x8 inches 
and the Big Boston 8x10 inches. As 
the nights get frosty put on the sash- 
es, but give plenty of air in sunny 
weather, and as the plants start to 
grow give a dressing between the 
rows of a mixture half nitrate of 
soda and half acid phosphate. Keep 
the frames clean and water when 
needed. These plants should head 
about Christmas. I plant one three- 
‘sash frame with plants of the Grand 
Rapids. This is a leaf lettuce and 
not a heading sort. It is the variety 
almost exclusively grown in the West 
in greenhouses in winter, and very 
little head lettuce .is grown or used 
‘in the West. It grows rapidly and 
soon comes into use, and when set 
six inches apart the plants crowd 
each other and get nicely blanched. 

: * ok Ok 


_ November is the best time in the 
year to set strawberry, raspberry 
and blackberry plants in the South, 
as it is to plant all kinds of hardy 
fruit trees and plants. Strawberry 
plants set now will make a fair crop 
in the spring. My own plan is to 
set a patch every fall and thus have 
a patch in its first fruiting and an- 
other making its second and _ final 
crop and to be turned under when 
the fruit is off. It is far cheaper to 
do this than to try to keep an old 
patch clean. One will always have 
plenty of young plants, and the plant- 
ing is a light job. It is well to plant 
some of the everbearing varieties in 
order to have some fruit in the late 
summer and fall, but the main de- 
pendence should be on the annual 
croppers which will give you larger 
fruit and larger crop in the spring. 
Double cropping small fruit plants is 
seldom satisfactory on the whole. 
The St. Regis raspberry might make 
a fair crop if its spring and fall crops 
were combined in the spring, but it 
gives a sprinkle in the spring and a 
sprinkle in the fall, and is not worth 
the space it occupies. But in the 
South the Black-cap raspberries will 
always be heavier bearers than the 
red ones if they are properly grown 
and cared for. They grow too long 
and rank canes if let alone, and they 
need to be pinched back at about 
three feet and tied to wires to keep 
the tips from rooting around, unless 
new plants are wanted. Cumberland 
is the largest black raspberry, and 
Gregg is also good. For a red one | 
have found none better than Cuth- 
bert. For my own eating I prefer the 
Black-caps. The plants of raspberries 
and blackberries should have the tops 
cut short. They cannot be expected 


‘to bear next*season, for’ they. must 


grow the fruiting canes first, and the 
first season must be devoted to the 
growing and training of these. 

* OK OK 


Then November is the time to cover - 


the whole garden with a thick coat 
of stable manure. If there are vacant 
spots, cover them well, but it is not 
necessary to have vacant spots, for 
there will always be winter crops 
used up-before the space is needed 
for the earliest crops, and vacant 
space in the garden summer or win- 
ter is a waste. Put the manure liber- 
ally between the rows of spinach, 
winter radishes, parsnips,  salsify, 
leeks, onions, parsley and other crops. 
There is just as much fun and profit 
in the winter garden as the summer 
one, if one really loves the work and 
has the facilities in glass-covered 
frames. Again I say do not have any 
vacant spaces in your garden sum- 
mer or winter. Keep it at work all 
the time, and it will keep you sup- 
plied with healthful food, and will 
save the hog and hominy. 


mine are now in the ground and com- 
ing up. But there is still plenty of 
time to plant them. Fertilize heavily 
and plant in rows 16 inches apart and 
three inches in the rows or closer 
for green onions. Plant shallow, and 
as they grow up throw a furrow to 
each side the rows with -the little 
garden plow. This is for winter pro- 
tection, and is to be pulled away 
after the middle of February. 





Canning Peppers 


64] WISH to have a recipe for can- 
ning Pimiento peppers. My plants 
are loaded with them.” 

Write to the Division of Publica- 
tions, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., and ask for Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 853. This will tell 
you all about canning fruits and veg- 
etables. You can can the Pimientos 
ripe or green. We have been picking 
from one row all summer and they 
are now still full of fruits. 





Growing Garlic 
6¢— WISH to plant some garlic and 
wish to know the best and most 
salable kind.” 

There is but one kind of cultivated 
garlic. This is grown from the divis- 
ion of the bulbs, the cloves, so-called. 
Plant, fertilize and treat like onions. 





brush and briers. 


terrace is a great soil-saver. 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: FIVE THINGS TO 
DO THIS WEEK AND NEXT 


AVE all the roughage you can—corn stover, grass off ditch banks, 
even cotton stalks, in case there is nothing better. Feed of all 
kinds promises to be high-priced, and wise indeed is he who 

plans so there will be no shortage. 

2. Now’s a good time to plan next year’s work. Make a map of 

the farm, and then lay out a permanent rotation system and stick to it. 

3. With some extra cash from this year’s high-priced crops, it’s 

a good idea right now to figure on what may be done to bring the 
farm up to a higher state of productiveness. It usually pays well to 
drain the wet bottoms, reclaim the gullied hillsides, and clean up all 


4. If yours is a rolling farm, plan now to terrace it. The broad 


. 5: How about painting the house and barn these pretty fall days? 
No job will pay better or add more to the looks of the place. 








Keeping Sweet Potatoes 


HOSE who write about this would 

do well to get a copy of Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 548 from the Division of 
Publications, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. Thijs will tell 
them a great deal more than I can 
put in a letter. It tells how to build 
curing houses, the temperature to 
maintain, etc. 





Pruning a Scuppernong Vine 


667 HAVE a large Scuppernong vine 

which I wish to prune and take 
better care of. Please advise how and 
when to do it.” 

The only safe time to prune the 
Scuppernong is in November. The 
vine will bleed less at that time than 
at any other. Cut out all the old 
stunted wood and train out. the one 
and two-year canes on the arbor, 
shortening these somewhat. 


Rather a Poor Plan 


4éTF I should not dig my Irish pota- 

toes, but let them remain where 
they grew and cover thickly with pine 
straw about two feet deep and six 
inches of earth on the needles, would 
the potatoes freeze?” 

Probably not, but why do so much 
more work than is necessary? With 
the coming of spring there will be 
warm spells in February and the po- 
tatoes will probably sprout 
dig them and put them in heaps and 
cover with pine straw and earth. 


setter 


Onion Sets 
sé HEN is the time to plant onion 
sets. to make early 
onions ?”~ 
I usually plant in September, and 


green 





Probably the best market for garlic 
is New Orleans, as it is largely used 
by French and Spanish rather than 
American people. The bulbs are cured 
with the tops left on and are laced in 
strings with the dead tops. 





“Oregon” Vetch 

4667S THE Oregon winter vetch worth 

sowing as a soil improver with 
rye after peanuts in late November 
or early. December. A _ house is 
boosting it as the cheapest winter 
cover, and claims that it can be sow- 
ed up to middle of December.” 

The so-called Oregon vetch is Vicia 
Sativa, the common winter vetch that 
is plentiful all over North Carolina 
and most of Virginia. The Oregon is 
only a freshly coined name the past 
few years. It will doubtless grow 
from late sowing, but will make very 
little winter cover, and a very light 
crop of forage in the spring. The 
hairy vetch is very much superior. 


Trouble With Parsley 
647 WOULD like to have some infor- 


mation in regard to my parsley. 
It withers and when I take up the 
roots there are white worms on them. 
Please tell me what to do for it.” 
You had better send specimens of 
the “worms” to Prof. B. W. Kilgore, 
director of the North Carolina Experi- 
ment Station at Raleigh. I have never 
been troubled with anything of the 
kind in parsley. I sow some parsley 
every spring in a frame from which 
the tomato plants have been taken. 
This makes plenty in the summer 
and in the fall I place the sashes over 
it and we get it fresh and green all 
winter. Some is sowed in another 
frame in spring, as the first will ran 
to seed and we dig it ont 
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Earthing Celery 


"a HAVE a row of fine celery, and 
want to know about earthing and 
keeping it.” ; 
Get some good strong rubber snap- 
pers and place one around each 
plant in the row to hold the leaves 
up together. Then’ carry the earth 
up on each side a foot wide from the 
row. Just keep the growing heart 
above the earth, and finally when 
_hard freezing is predicted, cover en- 
tirely and then cover thickly with 
pine straw, with corn stalks set up 
against it to keep it from blowing off, 
Then you can dig as needed. In the 
upper country it would be better to 
take it up and pack upright in a 
trench as deep as the celery is tall 
and then cover with board and straw. 
But in your middle section it will 
keep all right where it grew, and your 
land is too low for the trenching, as 
the trenches would be full of water. 
Earthing should have begun with the 
first cool nights. 





Killing Nut Grass 


FRIEND writes: “I had an old 
garden spot that was completely 
overrun with nut grass. I fenced it 
off-and in November put four brood 
sows on it and kept them there dur- 
ing the whole winter. I have never 
seen any nut grass there since.” 
True, the sows kept at it, and a 
man can do the same by everlastingly 
keeping at it, as I did in my garden. 
Last year a Florida man wrote that ] 
was in error and that nut grass never 
comes from seed. If he had been 
here last summer he would have 
learned better, for some manure I got 
the fall beforé was infested with nut 
grass seed, and it grew by the thous- 
ands, and entailed ceaseless chopping 
out. But taking it as it germinated 
and before any tubers formed, it was 
easily killed. The man who farms in 
a short rotation and always has a 
crop of peas or velvet beans between 
‘sale crops’ and a -winter cover of 
crimson clover, will never be bother- 
ed with nut grass. The old one-crop 
method is’ responsible for the nut 
grass. It is allowed to seed in the 
late fall after cultivation ceases and 
‘the soil gets infested and the seeding 
is repeated the next season as cotton 
is‘ planted year after year. But the 
rotation adhered to will give it no 
chance. Poor farming is responsible 
for nut grass in the fields. 





Strawberries and Grapes in Mis- 
sissippi 
S¢DLEASE advise me as to the best 
varieties of strawberries to plant 
here, what kind of soil they need, and 
when to set them. Would it be well 
to plant some of the everbearing 
kinds? Also what kind of grapes 
will be best?” 

For the earliest strawberry the 
Early Ozark is as good as any. For 
the main crop the Chesapeake is 
hard to beat. Big Joe is large and 
good, too. Strawberries will thrive 
in any good garden soil, but best in 
a soil that is retentive of moisture 
rather than a very dry soil. The best 
time to set the plants in the South is 
in November. Set then they will get 
so well established that they will give 
a fair crop the next spring. The best 
plan is to plant a bed every fall and 
thus have one with its first bearing 
and another with the second crop. 
Then turn this one under when the 
fruit has been gathered, for it is 
cheaper and better to plant a new 
bed than to try to keep an old one 
clean. 

For grapes of course the Scupper- 
nong and James; then of the earlier 
cluster grapes, plant Delaware, Con- 
cord and Niagara. Of course there 
are other good varieties, but these 
will be more uniformly successful 
than many others. 





Wouldn't it really- help your neighbors 
1eighborhood if more of them read 
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USE AND CARE OF MACHINERY IN NOVEMBER 


By G. H. ALFORD 





rush of field work is 
winter is near. We 
make ample provision 
for the repair and care of our farm 
tools and machinery. The wooden 
parts of tools and implements are us- 
ually well seasoned before being 
used in the construction of machin- 
ery. This means that the wood has 
been freed of moisture or sap, and 
that the entrance of moisture after- 
wards into the grain of the wood in- 
vites warping or alternate contrac- 
tion and expansion. A piece of wood 
that becomes thoroughly soaked and 
allowed to dry out quickly on one 
side with either wind or heat, leaving 
the opposite side wet or damp, will 
usually warp. This brings about 
cracking, rotting and weakening of 


HE great 
over and 
must now 


the wood fibres. The effects of the 
weather on iron and steel produce 
rust. A rusty part never allows 
smooth action, and running hard 


makes much more difficult work for 
the mules and horses. 


The Implement Shed 
. should be provided for all 


tools and implements, as it is one 
of the best investments ever made by 
a farmer. If it is necessary to build 
a new shed, we must bear in mind 
how many and what kinds of tools 
and implements are to be _ housed. 
Whether we use what we have, re- 
model or build a new building, good 
sides and roof should be provided, 
and there must be no cracks or holes 
through which the rain may blow 
and dampen the tools and imple- 
ments. The floors should be made of 
cinders, gravel, or cement from six 
inches to a foot above the outside 
surface level of the ground to avoid 
dampness. Machinery thus protected 
will last three or four times as long 
as the exposed-to-the-weather ma- 
chinery. 

The care of tools and farm imple- 
ments during the winter means a 
great deal more than protection from 
rust and rot. It means preparation 
for next year’s crop. There will be 
no time for the removal of rust, for 
painting and repairs next spring. 
There will never be a better time 
than the month of November to re- 
move all dirt and rust from all tools 
and implements. A few old rags and 
a gallon of coal oil are the best help- 
ers in this very important work. 
Loosen the crusted dirt and the rust 
with oil and scrub it off. We may 
also rub sweet oil well into the rust- 
ed parts, and two days afterwards 
rub in finely powered unslaked 
lime until the rust disappears. After 
the iron parts are perfectly clean, 
grease with a good grade of axle 
grease. 

Much improvement in both looks 
and permanence can be gained by 
painting all wooden parts. All new 
machines are painted, and this has 
been done for the purpose of preser- 
vation mainly. Many times in a sea- 
son the implements must be left in 
the 


open field where rain falls on 
them, and for this reason paint 
should be applied every winter to 


help keep down the weathering ef- 


fect. A small can of paint will serve 
for several ordinary farm machines. 

Every implement and machine 
should be gone over carefully when 
it is put in storage for the winter, 
and all the repairing that can be 
done without ordering repair parts 
done then. Of course the iron and 
wooden parts should be cleaned, and 
the iron greased and the wooden 
parts painted. Loose nuts should be 
tightened, lost bolts replaced or or- 
dered, and bent parts straightened. 
The repairs that need to be ordered 
should be jotted down and made or 
ordered at once and put on the ma- 
chines during rainy days. The pro- 
per care and repair of machines will 
make it possible to secure practically 
the same service from the used tools 
and machines as from new ones. 


The Farm Work Shop 
ROBABLY the most necessary di- 
vision of the modern farmer’s 

equipment today is a workshop. The 
larger part of the farm work is being 
done nowadays by all progressive 
farmers by means of labor-saving 
tools, implements and machinery, all 
more or less complicated and liable 
to accident. If the farmer has his 
own workshop and repair tools of his 
own, he is not dependent on the car- 
penter and blacksmith in the towns 
for repair work. Where there is no 
repair shop on the farm, the farmer 














FLOOR PLAN OF 


use should always be returned each 
to a designated place,—hung about 
on mails driven here and there, or 
placed on convenient shelves about 
the shop. 


The list of wood-working and 
blacksmithing tools used need not be 
formidable,—a hand saw, cross-cut 
saw, rip-saw, steel square, a set of 
chisels, two or three planes, draw- 
knife, wood rasp, spoke shave, hatch- 
et, brace and set of wood-boring bits 
and a set of twist drill bits. A vise 
should be on the work bench and a 
boring machine will be found a great 
convenience. For blacksmithing, we 
should have an anvil, a blacksmith’s 
vise, files, hammers, a set of taps and 
dies for cutting threads, cold chisels, 
several sizes of punches, screw driv- 
ers, grind and oil stones, two or 
three pairs of tongs, several 
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is frequently obliged to waste a great 
deal of time going to town for repair 
work, whereas if he had repair tools 
and a place to use them, there would 
be a saving of time and expense ev- 
ery month. 

During the winter months when 
regular field work is not so pressing 
and on rainy days during the entire 
year, a great deal of valuable repair 
work on implements can be done, 
and indoor and outdoor conveniences 
made. The fact of the business is, a 
suitable repair shop or other roomy 
place in which to keep repair tools 
and work is very nearly as essential 
and important as are the farm tools 
and implements. A small building or 
a portion of the implement shed can 
be fitted up to contain a work bench, 
anvil, forge, trestles, and an ample 
supply of repair tools and supplies. 
The shop should have an abundance 
of light, as much of the work will be 
done on dark days. All repair tools 
should be kept together, and after 
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wrenches, and a press drill. The forge 
and bellows used may be either one 
of the combined, portable type, or a 
regular blacksmith’s blower may be 
used with a forge built of brick or 
stone. 

Besides our stock of repair tools, 
we will need a small stock of rod 
iron and band iron of different sizes 
and a supply of bolts, nuts, washers, 
ete., and different kinds of seasoned 
wood. 

The woodworking and blacksmith- 
ing tools must be kept sharp; no per- 
son can afford to waste valuable time 
with dull tools. They should be kept 
polished and keen so when needed 
they may be used without the loss of 
time polishing and sharpening. 

Machinery to purchase.—It is now 
time to purchase or order farm lev- 
els, spraying machinery, stump pull- 
ers, ditching machinery, feed grinders, 
farm scales, lighting plants for the 
home, machinery and tanks for wa- 
terworks in the home and, most im- 
portant of all just at this time, tools 
for the repair shop. Write to our 


advertisers for catalogs of farm 
tools, implements, machinery and 
home conveniences and begin to 


make a careful study of the subject. 


| | “LEST WE FORGET” =| 


r YOU can’t paint, you can white- 
wash! 








Paint the house but don’t use loud 
colors or combinations of colors. 


Have you been having plenty of 
late snaps, butter beans and toma- 
toes? 


Determine that no junk shall be 


left scattered about your farm this 
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MACHINE SHED 
winter. Clean up as well as paint up. 


While leather is so high, the almost 
lost art of tanning ought to be re- 
vived on many farms. 


Farm machinery is too high to 
leave out in the weather. If you 
haven’t a good tool shed, better build 
one before winter. 


A good way to protect exposed wa- 
ter pipes from the cold is to make a 
box about them with six-inch boards 
and pack the box well with cotton- 
seed hulls. 


It will pay the average farmer to 
buy a set of plumber’s toois when in- 
stalling a heating system or water- 
works, for having them on hand will 
save much trouble. 


If the farmer himself had to wash 
and clean the old dirty kerosene 
lamps, he’d get rid of them mighty 
quick. It’s all right, however, for 
mother and the girls to do it! 


You may not be able to paint your 
house and put in lights and water- 
works all at once, but you can do 
that which is needed most and follow 
with the other improvements as soon 
as possible. 


For seed production in the central 
South, Mr. David R. Coker says sow 
Abruzzi rye about November 15. For 
grazing, October 15 is about the lat- 
est date, he says. 


Try offering your tenants $5 apiece 
for each extra bale of cotton or extra 
50 bushels of corn they produce next 
year as compared with this year. 


Well painted buildings more than 
almost anything else suggest to the 
public that the farm owner is a man 
of good business sense, judgment and 
prosperity. 


“Home Storage of Vegetables,” is 
the title of a new Farmers’ Bulletin— 
No. 879. Write to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C,, for a free copy. 


Old automobile tires may be cut up 
and used for halfsoles. They are a 
little hard to nail on, but when you 
get them securely in place, you may 
almost guarantee 5,000 miles of ser- 
vice from them! 


As farm machines are stored go 
over them carefully, replacing brok- 


en parts and tightening nuts. Then 
give them a good coat of: paint, 
grease shares of plows and other 


parts liable to rust, and you will in- 
sure their being in tip-top shape next 
spring. 


If you are going to install a heat- 
ing or waterworks system or do 
some painting, it will pay you to 
write for catalogs from every adver- 
tiser of these things in this issue of 
The Progressive Farmer. You can 
make a wiser selection if you con- 
sider what several manufacturers 
have to offer. 


As high-priced as grain is this year, 
a farmer can’t afford to let it be de- 
stroyed by rats or mice, or other 
wise. Look up the advertisement of 
the Foreign Products Co., in a recent 
issue of The Progressive Farmer, 
and write for its free booklet on 
“Storing Grain for Profit.” 
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ALL ROUND THE FARM 


A Page of Helpful Ideas for Progressive Farmer Readers 





A SYRUP GAUGE FOR SYRUP 
MAKERS 


A Simple Device for Determining the 
Density of Syrup That Any Farmer 
May Make Himself 


HE only way by which a uniform 

article of syrup can be made is by 
the use of an instrument for meas- 
uring density. This instrument, call- 
ed a hydrometer, 
or when adapted 
to the measure of 
sugar _ solutions 
called a saccharo- 
meter, may be 
bought from most 
wholesale drug 
companies, usual- 
ly at a cost of 

eS $1.50. 

PROF. DUGGAR By using such 
an instrument. or the cheaper sub- 
stitute mentioned later on, it is pos- 
sible for a farmer to stop the boiling 
at exactly the point found best by 
general experience. This test is much 
more accurate than that of dripping 
the syrup and judging by appearance 
and ropiness. 

The recommendation of a density 
of 34 degrees on such an instrument 
when the syrup is cold or of 39 de- 
grees when the syrup is hot has been 
recommended for sugar cane syrup 
intended for home use or sale with- 
out further manipulation. 

A mixer of both sorghum and su- 
gar cane syrup writes that the mixers 
prefer in buying sorghum syrup for 
blending that the syrup be cooked so 
as to test from 40 to 42 degrees when 
cold. He makes the following state- 
ment as explaining this greater den- 
sity for sorghum. syrup: “This is 
very important, whether the farmers 
expect to ship to us or to sell on 
their local market. Our experience 
has been that wnless sorghum is 
cooked to a good heavy body, it is 
very difficult to keep any length of 
time, and unlike sugar cane syrup, it 
is almost impossible to handle after 
it starts to ferment or sour. We are 
having a great deal of trouble this 
season on this point. It seems that 
the new producers of sorghum are 
making it up just the same as they 
have been making up sugar cane 
syrup, which does mot require the 
same heavy body as is needed in sor- 
ghum.” 

At the writer’s suggestion, Profes- 
sor M. Thos. Fullan prepared a little 
leaflet giving directions how to make 
a home-made syrup gauge. This leaf- 
let will be sent to any person making 
application to Alabama Extension 
Service, Auburn, Alabama. Profes- 
sor Fullan has also made, as models 
to be supplied to county farm demon- 
stration agents, a number of home- 
made syrup gauges. These are in- 
tended for sugar cane syrup. They 
are made at a cost of 20 cents each. 
Doubtless they could be made by 
careful high school students or oth- 
ers following the directions in the 
circular mentioned. The gauge is de- 
scribed as follows: 

Construction.—The gauge in sec- 
tion is shown at Fig. 1. It is made of 
a piece of well-seasoned wood about 
%-inch square and 10-inches long. At 
the bottom end are two %-inch nuts 
(taps), secured with a screw, which 
enters the wood about an inch. At 
the upper end is placed a small hook 
for the purpose of hanging up the in- 
strument when not in use. A bit of 
putty is filled in between the hole of 
the nut and the screw so as to close 
this opening and prevent accumula- 
tion of syrup, which would make the 
instrument inaccurate. 

The entire gauge thus formed is 
now given three or four coats of 
shellac varnish, allowing two hours 
to elapse between coats. This can be 
easily secured from any drug store, 








and is made up by dissolving gum 
shellac in denatured alcohol to the 
consistency of thin varnish. 

Marking the Gauge.—Determining 
the position of the instrument in the 
liquid for a hot solution and for a 
cold one can bé easily done. Fig. 2 
shows the gauge in use. Some of the 
standard sugar syrup, while as hot as 
possible, is placed in a quart measure 
and the gauge dropped in. A mark is 
made with the point of a knife on 
the wooden rod to mark the point to 
which its sinks, and a small brad or 
tack is driven in to fix this position. 

When the solution has been allow- 
ed to become cold, the gauge will rise 
higher in it, owing to the increase in 
density of the solution. This posi- 
tion should be marked the same 
way. 


in 


A standard solution is made up by 
measuring carefully four measures of 
granulated sugar and five measures 
of water. These are mixed with the 
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FIG. 1.—SHOWING CONSTRUCTION 


SYRUP GAUGE 


OF 


aid of heat and raised slowly to a 
boiling point. The gauge is now 
dropped in, and the position noted as 
above; the solution is allowed to cool 
down and the cold position marked. 

Using the Gauge.—The gauge 
now ready for use. Drop it into the 
cane syrup to be tested; if the proper 


is 


mark rests below the surface, the 
syrup needs further cooking. The 


“hot” mark on the gauge represents 
a syrup having a density while hot of 
34 degrees Baume; and the “cold” 
mark a density of 39 degrees. This 
gauge is quite accurate and is un- 
breakable. The wood may be a small 
broom-handle or other piece of wood, 
and the weight may be anything that 
will give the required flotation. 
J. F. DUGGAR. 





A New Plan for Killing Rats 


T IS hard to catch rats. Let one or 

two get caught in a trap or get 
poison and get sick, and all the oth- 
ers seem “to take the hint,” and they 
quit your traps or poison. That had 
been my experience. Then my wife 
casually mentioned that fats “go 
crazy over corn meal.” And there is 
where the idea I mentioned came in. 
[I said to my wife just to put a little 
corn meal in a box lid, and spread a 
newspaper down on the floor under a 
bed or two, and put nothing at all in 
the meal, and let them eat it up in 
peace and safety. She put the meal 
down in this way in only two rooms 
—one below and one upstairs. They 





took to the meal at once, and in 
about two nights the first supply was 
gone. I told her just to renew the 
supply, and let them get well accus- 
tomed to it and its whereabouts. In 
another night or two this second sup- 
ply was all gone. “Now,” I said, “just 
give them a new supply this evening, 
and take a little wood paddle, and to 
a half saucer of meal, mix intimately 
half a teaspoonful or more of arsenic, 
and leave both supplies where they 
had been before.” 

Now you see the point: It was to 
get the rats well baited, and all of 
them in the habit of coming to these 
baited places for their regular meals, 
the same as hogs go to the trough to 
get their slop. Well, the result from 
one night’s treatment was that not a 
living rat was left to traipse over the 
house. Dead and dying ones were 
everywhere the next day and a few 
days following. All water was cov- 
ered up till they could not possibly 
get a drink near the house, and in 


FIG, 


2.—SHOWING SYRUP GAUGE IN 
USE 
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their dying thirstiness it was neces- 
sary for them to go some little dis- 
tance, and many thus do not get back 
to the house at all, to die. We ex- 
pected an awful stench for a short 
time, but only now and then has any 
appeared, and we have had the good 
luck to be able to locate and remove 
the carcass. 
W. L. DAVENPORT. 





Hints for the Farm Auto Owner 


IRES last about twice as long on 

cars that are driven 15 miles an hour 
as upon cars that are driven 30 miles 
an hour. Speed increases the tem- 
perature of the tires and heat is an 
enemy to rubber. 

When a car is driven at excessive 
speed, especially over rough roads, 
the bearings are subjected to enor- 
mous strain. 

With the fuel of today, it is hard 
to keep a motor free from carbon. A 
foul engine is at the bottom of a lot 
of car troubles and it is almost im- 
perative that some sort of a carbon- 
cleaning device be used frequently. 


It is sometimes hard to oil the 
springs on autombiles. To accom- 
plish this easily, wipe all the dust 


from the springs and pour on a small 
amount of kerosene. As this goes in 
between the springs, pour on lubrica- 
ting oil which will follow the kero- 
sene in. 

High speed interferes with accurate 
steering, as is shown by the number 





of reckless drivers who go into dit- 
ches and over banks. 

When a foot accelerator is used, 
you will get less miles per gallon of 
gasoline than when the throttle 
used to turn on the power. 

When the throttle of your car is 
set so that you may cut off all gaso- 
line at will and thus coast down hills 
you will get more miles per gallon. 

bP. oe oe 


Farmers Must Pian Ahead in Order 
to Succeed 


AKE a couple of traveling men, for 

instance. They get up in the 
morning, have breakfast, go out from 
the hotel, get in their machines, leav- 
ing for the day’s work. But before 
driving off we see one of them take 
a note book from his pocket, glance 
over a list of names of people he 
wants to see during the day. The 
other fellow rides off not knowing 
just where he is going, or whom he 
is going to call on. Which one would 
you count on to get the business, the 
fellow that has carefully laid his 
plans, mapped his route, knowing 
just where he is going and who he is 
going to see, or the fellow who goes 
out in a haphazard way dropping in 
here and there? 

I think one trouble with farmers is 
that too many work like the latter 
man, and don’t give enough thought 
to their work. I figure that it costs 
a farmer, depending on the size farm 
he operates, from $5 to $100 a year 
not to take and read a leading farm 
paper, The Progressive Farmer, for 
instance, and put into practice as far 
as it is possible to do so, the differ- 
ent suggestions that he may see from 
time to time, offered by the fellows 
that have been through the mill, had 
the experience, and are making a suc- 
cess of farming. E. G. N. 
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Some Practical Painting Hints 


ELOW are a few hints from experi- 

ience for the painter to bear in 
mind. Paint is a great preserver, and 
putting it on is an interesting job— 
when we go at it right. 

Never use cheap paint. 

Never paint rough woodwork. Plane 
it smooth. It will look better and 
take far less paint. 

Never paint old woodwork or 
buildings before being scraped thor- 
oughly and well brushed. 

Never put on the second coat until 
the first one is dry. 

Never paint wet or damp wood- 
work. 

Never leave brushes in paint. 

Never leave brushes in open air to 
dry out. Put them in a tin of water. 
They will then be soft for the next 
operation. 

Never leave the 
box uncovered. 

Never use cheap light brushes. Use 
one of a weight best suited for the 
job to be done. 

Never paint when the weather is 
damp and foggy. 

Never paint decaying material. 

Never hire the cheapest or inexper- 
ienced painter. 

Don’t forget that it takes a little 
“elbow-grease” to paint well, so as to 
get into the cracks and crevices. 


WM. HART HARRISON. 


paint bucket or 





“Could you, sir,’’ asked the Boston tourist 
of Nelse, the janitor who was sweeping the 
sidewalk in front of the Macon (Ga.) Tele- 
graph office, ‘‘could you, sir, direct me to a 
public natatorium ?” 

““How’s dat-’’ asked Nelse. 

“I asked if you could oblige me with di- 
rections to a natatorium,’’ explained the 
visitor. 

“Oh, yassah,’’ 
but, boss, you wanter be mighty keerful 
Dese here defectives is makin’ raids near 
ever’ day an’ snatchin’ em up right and’ lef.’ 
An’ sompin’ else, too,’’ with an air of friend- 
ly interest, ‘‘bein’ a stranger like you is, if 
you ain't mighty keerful dy'’ll hand you 
sompin’ you kain’t drink after you git it.” 


replied Nelse, ‘‘I kin do dat, 
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HE value of the livestock ma- 
nures annually produced in the 
United™States is easily ten times 

that of all the commercial fertilizers 
used. Even inthe state of Georgia, for 
instance, where livestock are not 
largely produced, but where commer- 
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| XLI.—Livestock Manures: Their Production and Value 
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the manure is directly affected by the 
plant foods in the feeding stuffs used 
and in -estimating the value of the 
manure in any case the composition 
of the feeds must be considered. On 
page 35 of The Progressive Farmer, 
Reference Special, February 17, 1917, 


There are other factors than the 
composition of the feeds which affect 
the value of the manure produced, but 
this is by far the most important fac- 
tor. For instance, while the percent- 
ages of the plant foods in the feeds 
which are passed in the manure by 
different animals vary these varia- 
tions are only within comparatively 
narrow limits, while feeds vary wide- 
ly, as we have shown to exist in the 
comparison of corn and cottonseed 
meal. 

A mature animal, neither gaining 
nor losing flesh, will pass in its ma- 


(7) 1123 


growing animal or a dairy cow wiil 

retain in its body or give in its mifk 

from 10 to 20 per cent of the various 

plant foods in the feeds. 

Organic Matter Recovered 
Manure 


in The 


ARM animals digest from about 50 

to 90 per cent of the dry matter in 
feeds. For illustration, 91 per cent 
of the dry matter of corn is digested, 
while only about 43 per cent of wheat 
straw is digested. We might there- 
fore assume, as some have, that only 
about 9 per cent of the organic mat- 


is given the plant foods in all the 
common Southern feeding stuffs. 


cial fertilizers are more generally and 
largely used than in any other state, 
the value of the livestock manure 
produced each year by the horses, 
mules, cattle and hogs is around $35,- | 
000,000, an amount greater than the 
value of all the commercial fertilizers 
annually used. 

These statements are not made 
with any idea that the South can or | 
should produce sufficient livestock 
manures to supply her full fertilizer 
needs, nor do we believe that the 
South should reduce the amount or 
value ‘of the commercial fertilizers 
used. 


nure practically all the plant foods in 


ter in corn is recovered in the ma- 
the feeds consumed; while a young 


(Concluded on page 11, column 1) 





























It is well known by all that the full 
value of the manures produced 
livestock cannot be saved 
in crop production. But if 
sider the tremendous 
our livestock manures, the 
which their production may be 
creased here in the South and the | 
enormous increase in crop produc- | 
tion which would result from such an } 
increase in the production of 
stock manures as is entirely 
cable, it cannot fail to mean 
attention to the increased 
tion, care and use of these 
manures and enormously 
crop yields. 
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nN Difference 


! One reason why there is such 
a great difference between the results 
obtained from Texaco Motor Oil in 
comparison with other oils is because 
the former gives a perfect seal between 
piston and cylinder walls. When 
methods of 


duced. 
The handling or saving of the live- | 
stock manures produced will form | 
the subject for next week’s article, 
but in this one we desire to further 


eee Production. is used there is no leakage of gasoline into the crank 
nures the amount aracter case with every flash of the spark. This perfect com- 
pression means more power and more mileage. 


greater | 
produc- 

livestock | 
increased | 








Possibilities 
Manures 


Enormous in Farm 
N SHORT, 
tion of 

made so 


the economical produc- | 
livestock manures may be 
enormous by _ intelligent 
methods of farming, and their 
to our great, that we can 
no longer afford to neglect their pro- 
duction nor 


value 
soils is so 
continue wasteful | 
caring for those 


our 


pro- | 


live st« ck 
and cl 
the feeds are important if not 
chief controlling factors i 
To know the value 

nure produced we must kt 

iginal fertilizer 
used. 

If &4 per cent of the 
per cent of the potash and 
of the phosphoric acid ir 
tonseed meal is 
nure, the value of 
the manure is $26 when 
the plant foods in a ton of 
meal is On the 
the same percentages of 
foods in a 
in the manure 
the 


ue. 


values 


The illustration at the top shows what happens 
when Texaco is used. The 
other shows what results 
with an oil of less quality. 








the plant 
‘- All Texaco Products can 
be relied upon to give 
service plus; Texaco Roof- 
ing and Texaco Axle 
Grease as well as Texaco 


Motor Oil. Use them. 


3 THE TEXAS COMPANY 3 
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SQUADRON 


FRONT 2 ®/sin. BACK 2 ‘fin. 


TROOPER 


FRONT 22/2 in. BACK 1 3/4 in. 
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The important feature of 
this new collar that men 
are demanding this season 
is,—that it does NOT wear out 


yourshirt across yourshoulders. 
This new model does not rub 
with “modified curves.” 

And of course, like all 

it is made with the two “nationally 
asked for’’ collar features—the Pat- 
Graduated Tie-Slide Space—exclu- 
sive Slidewell features. 

20c—2 for 35c—3 for 50c 


the shirt because it is made 
LL A 

ented Tie-Protecting Shield and the 

Hall, Hartwell & Co., Troy, N. Y. 


Quality Kept Up — Indanthrene Colors 





Remember this—we pay higher prices for 
your furs than any other house-and 


We Charge No Commission 


Send us a trial shipment today—let us 
PROVE our claims to you. Our higher 
rices, liberal grading and fair dealings 

ae made us the Fastest Growing Fur 

Send for FUR price 

. list, Trappers’ Guide, State Cea Zane, 

Catalogue of Trappers’ Supplies—ALL SENT FREE— 

with particulars of our great FREE GIFT to eens. 


HILL BROS. FUR CO. sr. tours 5: 


2ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


House in America, 








WE CHARGE NO COMMISSION 
Highest prices paid—prompt returns, correct 
grading—45 years of fair dealing means more 
money foryou. Before shipping any one get our 
reliable prices, supply catalog and shipping tags. 
SIMON SUMMERFIELD & CO. ST.LOUIS, M0.U.S.A. 
Dept. 344**One Reliable Fur House’’ Write Tedsy 








Pays highest cash prices for furs of 
all kinds in any quantity. Liberal 
grading, no commission. 
Write today for free copy, “Fur 
Facts,’’ of Trappers’ Supply 
logue, tags, price list, etc. ‘Send us 
t. Let the extra 


ABRAHAM FUR CO. 
94 Abraham Bidg., St. Louis, Mo, 





Mink, 
Catch Fish inane 
9 numbers, with the new 
folding, galvanized, Steel Wire Net. It catches 
them like a fly-trap catches flies, Made in all 
Write for Price List, and Free Booklet on 

er ciscovered for attracting all kind 


of fish. J] F.GREGORY, K-241, St.Louis, Mo, 


New Feather Beds Only$8.4° 


Full weight 35 pounds. 6-pound New Feather ye: si 1.40 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for free catalog. 
Boufnean Fi FEATHER & PILLOW CO., Dept, 436 Greensboro, M. 


Minnows, Eels 
Muskrats etc., 
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Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








The Hoosier Schoolmaster 








By EDWARD EGGLESTON 








CHAPTER I 
A Private Lesson From a Bulldog 


66 ANT to 
W do you? 
would you 
deestrick, I’d like 
the boys have driv off the last two, 
and licked the one afore them like 
blazes. You might teach a summer 
school, when nothin’ but children 
come. 3ut | ’low it takes a right 
smart man to be a schoolmaster in 
Flat Crick in the winter. They’d 
pitch you out of doors, sonny, neck 
and heels, afore Christmas.” 

The young man, who had walked 
ten miles to get the school in this 
district, and who had been mentally 
reviewing his learning at every step 
he took, trembling lest the commit- 
tee should find that he did not know 
enough, was not-a little taken aback 
at this greeting from “old Jack 
Means,” who was the first trustee 
that he lighted on. The impression 
made by these ominous remarks was 


be a 
You? 


schoolmaster, 

Well, what 
do in Flat Crick 
to know? Why, 


} emphasized by the glances which he 


received from Jack Means’ two sons. 
The older one eyed him from the top 
of his brawny shoulders with that 
amiable look which a big dog turns 
on a little one before shaking him. 
Hartsook had never thought 
of being measured by the st andard of 
muscle. This notion of beating edu- 
cation into young savages in spite of 
themselves dashed his ardor. 

He had walked right to where Jack 


can jist roll up and wade in. I ’low | 
you’ve got spunk, maybe, and that | 
goes for a heap sight more’n sinnoo | 
with boys. Walk in, and stay over 
Sunday with me. You'll hev’ to board 
roun’, and I guess you better begin 
here.” 

Ralph did not go in, but sat on the 
wheelbarrow, watching the old man 
shave shingles, while the boys split 
the blocks and chopped wood. Bull 
smelled of the new-comer again in an 
ugly way, and got a good kick from 
the older son for his pains. But out 
of one of his red eyes the dog warned | 
the young schoolmaster ‘that he | 
should yet suffer for all kicks re- 
ceived on his account. 

“Ef Bull once takes a holt, heaven 
and yarth can’t make him let go,” said 
the older son to Ralph, by way of 
comfort. 

It was well for Ralph that he be- 
gan to “board roun’” by stopping at 
Mr. Means’. Ralph felt that Flat 
Creek was what he needed. He had 
lived a bookish life; but here was his 
lesson in the art of managing people, 
for he who can manage the untamed 
and strapping youths of a_ winter 
school in Hoopole County has gone 
far toward learning one of the hard- 
est of lessons. And in Ralph’s time, 
things were worse than they are now. 
The older son of Mr. Means was call- 
ed Bud Means. What his real name 
was, Ralph could not find out, for in 
many of these families the nickname 
of “Bud” given to the oldest boy, and 





“The 


Hoosier Schoolmaster” 


printed some time ago? 


with this issue. 





LET THE WHOLE FAMILY READ “THE HOOSIER SCHOOL- 
MASTER” 


N THIS page The Progressive Farmer is beginning one of the 
QO greatest treats in Progressive Farmer history—a serial story 
the whole family will enjoy and which will carry happiness to a 
hundred thousand Southern firesides the coming winter nights. 
gin with the first chapters and tell your friends to read the story also. 
is a country life story of love, 
adventure, humor and high ideals. 
Everybody enjoyed it, and “The Hoosier 
Schoolmaster” has all the same delightful qualities but is an even 
better story and by an even greater author. 
You can’t afford to miss any of the chapters. 
somebody read aloud every chapter to the whole family, beginning 


Be- 


Did you read “The Jucklins” we 


Plan now to have 








Means was at work shaving shingles 
in his own front yard. While Mr. 
Means was making the speech which 
we have set down above, and punctu- 
ating it with expectorations, a large 
brindle bulldog had been sniffing at 
Ralph’s heels, and a girl in a new 
linsey-woolsey dress, standing by the 
door, had nearly giggled her head off 
at the delightful prospect of seeing a 
new school-teacher eaten up by the 
ferocious brute. 

The disheartening words of the oid 
man, the immense muscles of the 
young man who was to be his rebel- 
lious pupil, the jaws of the ugly bull- 
dog, and the Bete Binp giggle of the 
girl, gave Ralph a delightful sense of 
having precipitated himself into a 
den of wild beasts. Faint with weart- 
ness and discouragement, and shiv- 
ering with fear, he sat down on a 
wheelbarrow. 

“You, Bull!” 


said the old man 
the dog, which 


was showing more 
and more a disposition to make a, 
meal of the incipient pedagogue, 
“vou, Bull! git aout, you pup!” The 
dog walked sullenly off, but not until 
he had given Ralph a look full of 
promise of what he meant to do 
when he got a good chance. Ralph 
wished himself back in the village ot 
Lewisburg, whence he had come. 
“You continued Mr. Means, 
spitting meditative sort of a 
way, “you see, we a’n’t none of your 
saft sort in the diggins. It takes 
a man to boss this deestrick. How- 
sumdever, ef you think you kin trust 
your hide in Flat Crick school-house 
[I ha’n’t got no ’bjection. But 
git licked, don’t come to us. Flat 
Crick don’t pay no ’nsurance, you 
Any other trustees? Wal, yes. 
3ut as I pay the most taxes, t’others 
thing. You can 
begin right off a Monday. They a’n’t 
been no other applications. You see 
it takes grit to apply for this school. 
The last master had a black eye for 


a month. But, as I wuz sayin’, 


to 


see,” 
in a 


ef you 


you 


that of “Sis,” which is the birthright 

of the oldest girl, completely bury the 
proper Christian name. Ralph saw 
his first strategic point, which was to 
capture Bud Means. 

After supper, the boys Rte! ger to 
get ready for something. Bull stuck 
up his ears in a dignified way, and 
the three or four yellow curs who 
were Bull’s satellites yelped delight- 
edly and discordantly. 

“Bill,” said Bud 
brother, “ax the master ef he’d like 
to hunt coons. I’d like to take the 
starch out uv the stuck-up. feller.” 

“’Nough said,” w as Bill’s reply. 

“You durn’t do it,” said Bud. 

“TI don’t take no sech a dare,” re- 
turned Bill, and walked down to the 
gate, by which Ralph stood watching 
the stars come out, and half wishing 
1e had never seen Flat Creek. 

“T say, mister,” began Bill, “mister, 
they’s a coon what’s been a eatin’ our 
chickens lately, and we’re goin’ to try 
to ketch the varmint, You 
like to take a coon hunt nor nothin 
would you?” 

“Why, 


nothing | 


Means to his 


yes,” said Ralph, “there’s 
should like better, if I 
could only be sure Bull wouldn’t mis- 
take me for the coon. 
And so, as a matter 
Ralph dragged his tired 
or ten miles, on hill and 
after Bud, and Bill, 
coon, But the 
tree. The boys 
about whose 


of policy, 
legs eight 
in hollow, | 
and Bull, and the 
raccoon climbed a 
got into a quarrel 
business it was to have 
brought the axe, and who was to 
blame that the tree could not be 
felled. Now. if there was anything 
Ralph’s muscles were good for, it was 
climbing 


a start, he the limb 


soon reached 
above the one on which the raccoon 
was. Ralph did not know how ugly 
a customer a raccoon can be, and so 
got credit for more courage than he 
had. With much peril to his legs 
from the raccoon’s teeth, he succeed- 
(Continued on page 16, column 1) 


wouldn’t | 


So, asking Bud to give him | 
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Automatic 
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should be 
Protected 


It is every farmer’s duty 
to have a safe revolver in 
his home. 


Just for the mental poise and comfort that 
comes from knowing that you are prepared 
for any emergency. 

An Iverjohnson is the safest revolvermade. 
**Hammer the Hammer” test is proof of its 
absolute dependability. ‘Hammer model, 
Regular grip, $8. Hammerless model, 
Regular grip, £8.75. Perfect” Rubber and 

“Western” grip, extra. 


Three Books FREE 


They will tell you how to make dollars go 
farthest in buying revolvers, shotguns and 
= 2 In«licate which books S you want: A— 

* B—‘‘Bicycles,’’ C—**Motorcycles.”” 


Iver Stites Arms & Cycle Works 
316 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
99 Chambers St., New York 717 Market St., San Francisco 

















President Suspenders are guaranteed, 
Buy a pair—any dealer meee If 
yours are not satisfactory 
—in every particular— 
mailthemtozs,and we 
will repair, rep slace, or 
(if requested) refund 
your money. Look 
forthename President 
on the buckle. 
They’re 50c. The 
highest possible sus- 
pender value at any 
price. 
ident Susponder 
SHIRLEY, MASS. 











SCIENTIFIC POWER, MILL 
— we Bl most effictent 


mall power millever: 


guarantee. Grindscob corn 
shelled corn, Oats an 
Other small grains. 
All steel. Durable. 
GROUND MEAL COSTS 
LESS AND IS BETTER. 
Saves 1-5 to 1-3 of 
S& grain. Makes more 
fiesh, milk, cream, bon e306 
ARAN muscie. The ‘Scien 
wi TEED im will save youmoney. TwO 
sets 8-inch high “ carbon grinding plat s with 
each mill. Sold complete with flywheel. Use in 
any locality. Write for complete catalog describ- 
ing 14 sizes of Power and Sweep Mills. 


The Bauer Bros. Co., Box 67 Springfield, Ohie. 








IMPROVED PARCEL POST 
EGG BOXES 
New Flats and Fillers 
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We é 7 a New Egg Cases Leg Bands 


Oats Sprouters 
Catalogue Free on Request 


H. K. BRUNNER 
40 Harrison St. New York 
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THE VIRGINIA STATE FAIR 


A Great Success—Keen Interest in 
Better Livestock, Food Conserva- 
tion, Improved Farm Machinery 
and Automobiles—List of Livestock 
Prize Winners 
HE twelfth annual State Fair for 

Virginia was held the full week of 
October 8 to 13. 

The counties’ building is, as usual, 
the great center of attraction for Vir- 
ginians, for here some fifty little 
county fairs are going on simultan- 
cously and continuously. The county 
agents have here assembled some of 
the best products of their respective 
counties and here it is that the best 
product of one county competes on 
an equal footing with the best pro- 
ducts of other counties. Great is the 
competition and keen endeavor to 
win the coveted large prizes. The 
single farm exhibits were centers of 
general attraction. 

One side of the counties building 
was given over to a sort of conserva- 
tion calendar for the year; each 
month’s work was shown by means 
of an exhibit. The Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute had elaborate dis- 
plays from cheese and butter making 
to the elimination of microbes. 

Immense was the display of con- 
served foodstuffs. It is very evident 
that the girls and women of Virginia 
are alive to the needs of the nation 
and are doing their bit in conserving 
farm, garden, and poultry products 
for the coming winter. There were 
a dozen or more women instructors 
present who were continually preach- 
ing the gospel of lower cost of living 
to little groups of interested women 
and girls. 

The horse was crowded off the race 
track for two days out of the six— 
Friday and Saturday being given 
over to the automobiles for a variety 
of five, ten and twenty-five mile races. 
About a thousand dollars and several 
trophies brought out some excellent 
work in handling the machines. The 
farmer’s growing interest in autos 
was well in evidence. The exhibition 
of gasoline and kerosene tractors and 
other implements drew an_ ever- 
changing crowd of farmers together, 
and the various salesmen and opera- 
tors were plied with questions from 
morn till eve every day of the fair. 
The show of autos in the main build- 
ing was both large and attractive and 
was made under the direction of the 
Richmond Automobile Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

The display of labor-saving farm 
machinery, of lighting, heating and 
power generators shows that the in- 
ventors of the country are recogniz- 
ing the growing needs of the farmer. 
The visitors who missed this manu- 
facturers’ display failed to see the 
various ways of reducing the cost of 
production and the growth of larger 
crops. The display of tractors in op- 
eration was remarkably well worth 
while the attention of every farmer 
who wants to keep abreast of the 
times and to reap a greater share of 
the nation’s prosperity. 

Standard-bred poultry 
more room than ever. Plymouth 
Rocks predominated as a standard 
breed with White Leghorns a close 
second and Buff Orpingtons third. 
The classes being well filled, the com- 
petition was very keen, and three 
judges admitted that never before 
had they seen so many excellent 
specimens of poultry assembled to- 
gether. Students from agricultural 
schools taking notes of the special 
points of excellence in animals and 
birds were numerous, and these pros- 
pective farmers were busy with their 
note books and talking over the qual- 
iications of the exhibits for the 
awards. The coming farmer will sure- 
ly know more the reasons, the causes, 
and the relations between cause and 
effect in breeding than has the farm- 
er of the past. There was a fine dis- 
play of geese, turkeys, guineas and 
hundreds of water fowls. 

The display of fine tobacco was 
larger and more varied than ever; 


occupied 


there was an extraordinary exhibit of 
corn of various kind; while hay, clov- 
er, alfalfa, peas and peanuts crowded 
the stand. Prof. Saunders was in at- 
tendance at the cheese and butter ex- 
hibit and especially stated that while 
he has recently seen cheese factories 
jump from one to ten, he is sure he 
will be able to report a hundred Vir- 
ginia cheese factories next year. He 
urges Virginians to make all the 
cheese needed within the state. 

Following were the prizes awarded 
in the livestock section: 

CATTLA 

Dale Farm, Shelbyville, 
Hall Farm, Fredericksburg; 

Farm, Wytheville; and F. C. 
Fredericksburg; 67 prizes: $1,109. 
Guernseys.—C. D. Cleveland, Satonton; 

J.; R. H. Chichester, Fredericksburg; 
Saunders & Meyers, Leesburg; T. W. Wheel- 
wright, Backhead Springs; L. McL. Merry- 
man, Cockeysville, Md.; H. S. Dulin, Blue- 
mont; T. H. James, Round Hill; J. D. Dillon, 
Purcellville; Seward Stock Farm, Peters- 
burg; and D. K. Fisher, Ruston, Md.; 73 
prizes; $1,100. 

Shorthorns.—Carpenter & Ross, Mansfield, 
Ohio; M. Wagner, Tremont, Ohio; F,. R. Ed- 
wards, Tiffin, Ohio; and M. Harrison, Gaines- 
ville, 89 prizes; $2.250. 

Herefords.—Jas. N. Hill, Roundhead, O.; 
Enochs and Wortman, Jackson, Miss.; W. 
P. McCray, Kentland, Ind.; Lee County Her- 
eford Breeders’ Association, Pennington 
Gap, Va.; Harrison and Gatewood, Rector- 
town; L. W. Hill, Locust Dale: 103, prizes, 
$2.250. 


Holstein - Friesians. — Woodstock Farn, 
Widewater; Seward Stock Farm, Petersburg: 
Laurel Industrial School, School; 62 prizes; 
$1,000. 

Virginia Fat Steers.—D. Richmond, Jones- 
ville; Glen McNeil, Jonesville; H. M. Lut- 
trell, Delaplane; L. Bales, Rosehill; E. F. 
Cecil, Pennington Gap; A. F. Litton, Pen- 
nington Gap; S. Carr, Gibson Station; E. C. 
Galewood, Rectortown: Mary Cecil, Penning- 
ton Gap; K. Litton, Pennington Gap; 33 
prizes; $355. 


Jerseys.—Allan 
Ky.; Mansfield 
Hedgefield 

3aldwin, 


SHEEP 
Shropshires.—A11 
Taylor, Zanesfield, 
DeGroff, Ohio; 38 prizes; $245.50. 
Dorsets.—All awards taken by Mitchell 
and Harrison, Gainesville; and A. C, Fielder, 
DeGroff, Ohio; 38 prizes; $190.50. 
Southdowns.—All awards taken by W. Lo- 
sett, Zanesfield, Ohio; 38 prizes: $190.50. 


HOGS 
Berkshires.—H. S. Dulin, 


Cooper, Madison Heights; 
hurst, N. C.; § 


awards 


taken by P. O. 
Ohio; A 


and Cc. Fielder, 


Bluemont; H. G. 
L. Tufts, Pine- 

ae Tessler, Richmond; B. 
H. Grundy, Williamsburg; y. L. Simpson, 
Purcellville; and James, Round Hill; 
62 prizes; $303. 

Duroc-Jerseys.—S. W. 
Dam; J. 7. Chapman, Culpeper; Russell 
Bros., Jones Mills; W. P. Gibbs, Bedford: J. 
G. France, Rt. 5, Richmond; 62 prizes; $388. 

Poland-Chinas.—J D. Thomas, Round 
Hill and H. M. Luttrell, Delaplane; 62 prizes; 
$303. 

Chester Whites.—C. E. Whisler, 
W. T. Owen, Bedford; and H. S. 
Hallsboro; 62 prizes; $303. 

Yorkshires.—Al] awards taken by E. W. 
Beattie, Richmond; 62 prizes; $282. 


HORSES 


Percherons.—G. M. 
tem, ED: CS SS. 
Windsor Lodge 
Leesburg; # 
prizes; $1,395. 

Suffolks.—s. W. Huff, 
York; F. S. Winston, Midlothian; B. Finne- 
gan, Richmond; R. Parrish, Richmond; 
J. M. Black, Cockeysville, Md.; R. Pollard, 
Richmond; N. L. Finnegan, Richmond; G. 
P. Finnegan, Richmond; 38 prizes; $1,090. 

Sbetlands.—All awards taken by Belle 
Meade Farm, except a ew seconds and 
thirds by Miss Mercer, South Richmond; 

E. W. Beattie, Richmond; 62 prizes; $472. 

Welsh.—All prizes won by elle Mead 
Farm, Belle Mead; 62 prizes; 72.50. 

Police Horses—W. A. Toot, N. Walsh, M. 
R. Vincent, and A. J. Donovan. 


POULTRY 


Plymouth Rocks.-—E. 
Road; C. H. Bosc 


aes 


McChesney, Beaver 


Louisa ; 
Souther, 


, Washing- 
4. Hammock, Blackstone; 
Farm, Huntly; E. B. White, 
I. Simpson, Purcellville; 3 


Oyster, Jr 


85 Clinton St., New 


. Spain, Church 
nen, Ashland; S. E. Fair- 
land, Richmond; W. H. Briel, Richmond; 
Otselic Poultry Farm, Whitneys Point, N. 

r.; Bloomingdale Poultry Farm, Dumbar- 
ton; W. R. Parr, Richmond; J. W. Dennis, 
Holdcroft; W. L. Keck and E. Keck, Rich- 
mond, These breeders carried off all the 
prizes, Many going to Otselic Poultry Farm, 
Whitney’s Point, N. Y. 

Wyandottes.—White Poultry Yards, Lor- 
raine; Bloomingdale Poultry Farm, Dumbar- 
ton; L. Stiefbold, Ashland; T. W. Schoen, 
White Sulphur, W. Va.; and Otselic Poultry 
Farm, Whitney’s Point, N. Y.; the latter 
taking all prizes for Black and for Buff Wy- 
andottes, for Silver-pencilled Wyandottes, 
Columbian Wyandottes, American Domini- 
ques, Black Javas, Mottled Javas, and Buck- 
eyes. 

Rhode Island Reds.—E. C 
M. B. Pace, Roanoke; A. E 
ville; D. S. Quinton, Petersburg; W. E. 
Smith, Richmond; and Otselic Poultry 
Farm, Whitney’s Point, N. Y the latter 
securing all awards on Rose Comb Reds, As- 
jatic ight, dark and Buff Brahmas, suff, 
Partridge, White and Black Cochins, 

Langshans.—L. Steifbold, Ashland, took 
all prizes on blacks; all for whites were se- 
cured by Otselic Poultry Farm, Whitney’s 
Point, N. Y. The latter swept all awards 
for Mediterraneans, Single Comb and Rose 
Comb Brown Leghorns. 

Leghorns.—C. L. Todd, Richmond; E. C 
Wilkinson, Richmond; F. W. Schoen, White 
Sulphur, Wt. Va.; M. H. Ormshundro, Gooch- 
land; and Otselic Poultry Farm, Whitney’s 
Point, N. Y.; the latter taking all prizes on 
Single Comb and Rose Comb Buff Leghorns, 
Silver Duckwing, Red Pyle and Dominique 
Leghorns. 

Mimorcas.—Elmer R. Oettinger, Wilson, N. 

Concluded on page 11, column 2) 


Pace, Roanoke; 
Cralle, Farm- 
Ny > 
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| Roads Good 
a year mean 
more to the 
farmer now 
than ever 


ARMERS living 
on concrete paved 
roads have no fear 
that bumper crops will 
fail to bring them prosperity. 
They can market every day 
of the year in all kinds of. weather. Concrete roads are 


265 Days 


Barberton-Greenwich Road, 1% mile west 
ot Lodi, Ohio, in Medina County. Built 
by Elyria Construction Co., Elyria, Ohio, 


365-day-a-year-roads. The difference between mud roads 
and concrete roads is the difference between crops rotting 
on the farm and crops on the way to the world’s markets 
when prices and demand are best. 


Railroads have more than they can do now. 


Concrete roads and motor trucks.make the farmer 
largely independent of the railroad. Now, more than ever 
before, will the farmer value good roads if he has them, 
and regret their absence if without them. 


Be sure you know what a concrete road is. 


Concrete is made of portland cement, sand and pebbles 
or crushed stone, and water, It is hard and durable, rigid 


and unyielding. Concrete is the material used 


a 1 in build- 
ing concrete dams, factories, bridges, and 





dv. 
No Slipping 
No Skiddi 


lo 
Easy Hauling 
Smooth Ridi: 


Moderate Cost 





CONCRETE ROADS 
Their antages 

No Mud—No Dust 

No Ruts—No Holes 


ing 

Long Life—Safety 
Always ReadyforUse 
Low Maintenanco 


big engineering works like the Panama Canal 
requiring great solidity and strength. 


Concrete roads are not costly to build. They 
are cheap to maintain. Write for a free copy 
of Bulletin 136. You, Mr. Taxpayer-Farmer, 
can have the kind of roads youdemand. You will 
demand concrete roads when when you read this. 








aTLANTA 
CHICAGO 








| CONCRETE FOR PERMANENCE 


INDIANAPOLIS 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Offices at 
KANSAS CITY PITTSBURGH 
MILWAUKEE SALT LAKE CITY 
MINNEAPOLIS NEW YORK 


DALLAS 


SEATTLE 
DENVER WASHINGTON, D. @. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


= = ———————— 














Enclosed find $ 


Post Office 


Credit the foregoing subscription and enter the following in 
The Progressive Farmer’s Calf, Pig and Poultry Club. 


Nomination 
Form 


FOR 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER PURE-BRED 


CALF, PIG AND POULTRY CLUB 


for..................years subscription for 




















D ON’ ‘i forget the big saving on three and five-year subscriptions 


One year, 52 issues, 
Two years, 104 issues, 1.50 


to The Progressive Farmer: 


$1.00 Three years, 156 issues, $2 00 
Five years, 260 issues, 2.00 


Ten years, 520 issues, $5.00—less than Ic. per copy. 
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FLUSH COWS. 

















Protects Against Abortion 
and Barreness 


Barrenness or 
tention of After-birth and 
is nearly always caused by infection of the 
reproductive organs by the germs of Con- 
tagious Abortion Unless this infe 
promptly overcome by the use of a powerful 
but safe antiseptic, it may permanently af- 
fect the reproductive organs so that the 
cow will continually fail to stick. 

Every time a cow drops a calf—whether 
alive or dead—by premautre birth or abort- 
ing, whether the after-birth is retained or 
not, her reproductive ‘organs should be 
flushed out, because that is Where the in- 
fection is developing. 

B-K, the powerful non-poisonous 
tic, is scientifically correct for 
Used as a douche for the uterus, 
brings the after-birth, dissolves the slimy 
albuminous matter, kills the germs, stops 
discharges and controls the infection. KB-K 
does not cause straining, but soothing 
and heals the tissues. 

Other germicides such 
cresol, Lugol's solution, 
irritate, do not dissolve the 
but tend to coagulate or 
thereby preventing destruction 














Ste Abortion, Re 


Premature Birth, 


rility, like 



















































































antisep 
this work. 
it quickly 
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as 
iodine, 





carbolic acid, 
ete., tend to 
slimy albumins. 
thicken them, 
of the germs 

































































































































































































































































and cleansing of the tissues. 

The remarkable germ-killing strength of 
B-K- is plainly marked and guaranteed on 
every package. 3-K contains no —_ 
acid nor oil. It is safe and clean and e: 
to use. B-K may be used freely in the 
drinking water. 

3-K is convenient. Just add water as 
directed, and you have your treatment for 
calves, bulls and cows and also your disin- 
fectant for general use. ; 

B-K is used so successfully by leading 
breeders that it is now sold over the entire 
world and the demand for it*has increased 
500 per cent in three years A well known 

breeder of registered 

Clean and a Says: ei : 

. . want 3-K for 
clear ae water know it is doing good 
Cows that have’ been 
barren for more than a 
year are getting with 
calf.”’ 
B-K is sold by dair 
and farm supply houses, 

















druggists, general stores, 
etc., everywhere. Deal- 
ers wanted in every 
town. 

Write us for more ev- 
idence from users and 















































awarded for our bulletin No. 52, 

Gold Medal “Contagious Abortion,” 

Pan.-Pac. Expo, and No. 136, “Calf 
Scours,” 


GENERAL LABORATORIES 


4106 S. Dickinson St., Madison, Wis. 


AFTER CALVING 

































HULL YOUR PEAS AND BEANS 
Small Investment—Big Returns 
Driven either by 
hand or light 
. gas engine. 
Delivers all 





Built for 
hard, 
constant 
. % service. 
ou hd Roache you'll be insured that, depend- 
4 e hulling with light power Interesting literature 
explaining why our Huller pays the largest dividends 
free on request. Write us today 
A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Lid., Box 819, York, Pa. 







































“Kero-Oil” Engines 


Immediate Ship Maw. y- tyles-= 
22 H-P.--No Watt ing--Big | Mee --Bbig 
an -Prices most favorable Write for Pod 
id Dricon,-Cash Payments or No 
Boney Bown. SED WITTE, Pres 
ENGINE WORKS 
235 rns Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
2356 Empire Bidg.. Pittsburg. Pa. 


DITCHES, 


andTerraces 
Also grade roads, build 
dy kes, levees with’ 


rer stizrron Ditcher | 
PLES e — and Grader |) 


upto s¢feetdeep. Does labor of 
100 men. All Steel. Reversible, 
Adjustable, Write for free book 
and our proposition. 








to $260 





= 
5 
x 
rs 
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ie Cpaatone Binder 8 Grader Cn. bes, Boa 231 Owensboro, Ky. 

















| LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








SUGGESTIONS TO BEEF CATTLE 
MEN 


Plenty of Feed the Big Factor Right 
Now—Sell off Poor Stuff and Re- 


place With Better 
it" IS now time for arrangements to 

be made for handling cattle during 
the winter ‘months. The ‘herd should 
be culled down, and only those that 
are desirable should be carried 
through the winter. 
sure not to over-estimate the 
feed and under-estimate the amount 
of feed necessary for handling. the 
cattle to best advantage. Both mis- 
takes are generally made, which re- 
sults in either having to buy high- 
priced feeds or to let the cattle be- 
come. emaciated or, in many in- 
stances, starve. [t can readily be seen 
that there no economy in_ this 
course, as the loss of a few cows will 
pay for a great deal of feed. 

The main thing in wintering a herd 
cheaply to have an abundance 
cheap roughage stored. The wise 
man has saved the growth on all of 
his old fields that were grown up in 
weeds, well as the sedge grass, 
corn stover and in many instances 
the bagasse, by putting this in silo. 
While the above feeds are not sala 
ble they will serve to winter cattle 
on, together with cottonseed cake 
velvet beans or peanut cake, and thus 
enable him to put the high-priced, 
good quality hay on the market. As 
to the amount of dry roughage neces- 
sary for wintering cattle, of course 
this will be determined by the length 
of time necessary to feed and by the 
size of cattle. The amount of rough- 
age will run from 12% to 25 pounds 
per day,-and in most instances it is 
better to feed for 100 to 120 days. Of 
course with silage this should be in- 


ction is | 


3e 


1S 


1s 


of 


as 





creased to from 18 to 40 pounds. This 
| should be combined with 1 to 2 
|} pounds cottonseed -cake or peanut 


cake and 2 to 4 pounds velvet beans 
| in the hull as a meal. 

When 
should 


classes: 


feeding the cattle 
following 


yearlings, 


begins 
divided the 
weaning calves 
two-year-olds and dry cows, and cows 
with calves at their sides. This 
necessary because the stronger cattle 
will push the smaller and weaker cat 
tle aside. Then, all classes should 


be 


into 


iS 


too, 


| 
; not have same kinds or amounts of 
| feeds. 

As to winter quarters, the most 
important thing to consider is to 


keep them out of mud and to provide 





feed on the loamy lands, shelter is 
| not so important as on the stiffer 
lands, 

There was never before as small 
difference in the value of the scrub 
cow and a cow of good quality as 
now. This offers an exceptional!y 
good opportunity for selling off the 
poor quality cow and replacing with 


zood with quality. While 
it will not likely be 

The high price of 
feedstuffs makes it more important 
than it ever was to sell this feed 
through the cattle that will pay most 
for it, which is admitted by all to be 
the cows with quality. Especially is 
this true of the man raising cattle. 
The quoted prices at our central mar- 
kets show good cows bring much 
more per hundredweight than 
our common Then there are 
lots of the drouth-stricken Texas 
cows being sold the momey, 
and cows bred to the right kind of 


young cows 
this is true 


1S now, 
so another 


year. 


cows. 


worth 
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South's “Mail Order House” mailed free on request. 









livery from Richmond. 














REPAIRS FOR FORDS 


A complete line of repair 
parts for the Ford Auto- 
f™&, mobile. A-1 quality, rock 
bottom prices, quick de- 


Complete catalog of “The 
THE SPOTLESS CO., 475 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 


bulls. A person can hardly make a 
mistake in stocking to full capacity 
on the good kinds, while every 
wanting to sell to keep from 
ing, and selling when every 
wants to buy, which is the spring 
year. It would be well 
steer feeders that have not yet filled 


one 1s 


winter- 





the 








their pens to consider the proposition 














Healthful Climate: Fertile Lands; 
Oranges, Grapefruit, Potatoes, 
General Farm’ Crops; Trucking, Livestock. Poultry, 
arve returns Booklet Bree. 





BOARD OF TRADE 















FLORIDA 


of feeding good, young cows that a: 
bred with a view of selling next 
spring. It will only take about ore 
half the feed that is necessary fo: 


one 


i 1g a steer, even on cheap 


feeds. i W. CARPENTER. 





Anti-cholera Serum for Every 


Porker 


HERE are fewer pigs in the coun- 

try today than there were last 
year. But though fewer in number, 
the pigs of today are the most valua- 
ble the world has ever seen, for with 
hogs selling at $20 a hundred, it isn’t 
stretching the truth very much to say 
they are worth their weight in gold. 
If they were aristocrats at the high 
price of a few years ago, they are 
blue-blooded now and in for consid- 
erable pampering 

All 
year 
hand. 
ness 


of which means that a banner 
for hog cholera serums at 

Farmers who are good busi- 
men-——as most of them are—will 
take no chances with their hogs. 
They will be very willing to invest a 
little more in each porker than they 
would have thought advisable several 
years ago, because each porker rep- 
resents considerable more money 
than it ever has before. 


is 


Anti-cholera serums are past the 
experimental stages. They have de- 
monstrated conclusively that they can 
control that most expensive of ani- 
mal scourges—cholera. A pig that 
is properly innoculated with anti- 
cholera vaccine, is reasonably safe 


from the disease and reasonably cer- 
tain to pay out in cash. 

Of course there are good serums 
and some. not so good, so the hog 
raiser who wants to make sure that 
his pigs will turn into hogs and his 
hogs into’ money, must exercise good 
judgment in selecting his serum. It 
will pay him to get it from a concern 
which is big enough and progressive 
enough to be right up to the minute 
in the matter of making the serum 
and possessing a reputation more 
valuable than all the serum that can 
be sold one year. 

Then he will get what he pays for 
and the serum will do the work 
promised for it 


Seskstive Natinidiline 0 at Pinehurst 
November 22-23 


ORD has 


just reached here that 
1 mee fe 


J E. Dodge, Mr. Frank 
Springer, and Mr. L. E. Frost will 
visit North Carolina this fall. While 
here these gentlemen will act as 
judges at a Congress Show which the 


American Berkshire Breeders’ Asso- 


ciation is putting on at Pinehurst, 
November 22 and 23. Mr. Frost is 
the publisher of the Berkshire 
World, Mr. Springer is secretary of 
the American Berkshire Association, 
and Mr. Dodge is manager of the 
famous Hood Farms at Lowell, Mas- 
sachusetts and is one of the best 
known judges of Berkshires in the 
country.—C. D. 


Claimed Seles Dates 


The Progressive Farmer glad to an- 
nounce and claim for the breeders the fol- 
lowing dates upon which sales of pure-bred 
livestock will be held 

ABERDEEN-A 

Wednesday, November 
nessee Beef Breeders’ 
Sale Manager 


is 


NGUS 
14.—Middle Ten- 
Association, J. E. Hite, 

HEREFORDS 
Middle Tennessee Beef 
Nashville, Tenn. 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 
Holstein Friesian 
October 31, 191 
November 1 1 917—Holstein- 
Breeders’ Club of Mary! and, at Fair 
Frederick, Maryland 

JERSEYS 


Nov. 14.- 


Breeders’ 
Association, 


Indiana 
Fishers, Ind., 
Thursday, 
Friesian 
Grounds, 


Association, 





Texas Jersey Cattle Club, November 15th, 
at Waco Cotton Palace, D. F. Bobbitt, Man- 
ager 

SHORTHORNS 

October 30—Peter CG. Ross—Carpenter «& 
Ross, Mansfield, Ohio 

Thursday, Nov, 15 Middle Tennessee Beef 
Breeders’ Associatior J. E.. Hite, Sale Man, 
ger. 

November i-— Shupp, Secretary and 
Treasur Kentuc Shorthorn Breeders’ As 
sociation, Lexington, Ky 

HORSES AND PONTES 

November. 13 1917—Spring’ Hi!!. Tenn 

Kiwel! & Mleburns Farms 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


1000% Returns From 


the use of a Hercules Stump Puller, 
Bumper crops instead of stumps. Big 
money in place of taxes. $1,200 from 40 
acres the first year—$750 in extra crops 
every year after. Get the catalog of the 


inttwer FLeErcules 


Hand-Power 
Triple Power 


Stump Puller 


You can clear an acre 
of stumps a day. 30 days’ 
free trial. Guarante 3 
years. Special introduc. 

tory bili, ee keanen ton 
or 


big free yoatalon. 
HERCULES MFG. CO, 
1go26 


Qenter siti, 
enterville, 
Towa 




































Why bother with short-lived, 
all-wood gates? h 

time prices for steel or wire 
My new Liberty ‘‘Can’t-Sag’’ Gate, guar- 
pie nd el now costs you less than home 






three 
bolted 








gates. either 4 or 6 
joint. or 







screws, 
which _you can 
for Free Foliar 

“* 182 








“Getting Up Subscriptions te | 
Earn My Pig Was Easy 
as Falling Off a Log” 








Farmer :— 


Vhe Progressive. 





Getting up subscriptions to earn 


pig was easy as falling off a 
log. You certainly did send me a 
fine pig. His registration number 
is 637954 and his name is “Hatches 
Pride” but we call him Deonie for 
short. 

When I received a letter from 
you saying that my subscription 
had expired I sent you a dollar to 
renew’ for one year nominating 
myself in the Pig Club and I have 
been glad ever since. Am sending 


my 


you a picture of my little boy, 
Clifford, the pig and myself. 
Yours ee truly, 
J. M.-S. HATCHES 


Tippah County, Miss. 


NOTE:—You are cordially invited 


to join our Pig Club. Find the 
nomination form in another part 
of this issue fill in and return to- 


day and earn a pure-bred pig. 


The fayriece ne Fa aw} 


and Pouitry Club. 
_ 








Calf, Pig < 
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those who would depreciate the vaiue 
of livestock as an economical means Plant Foods in Solid and Liquid 
of maintaining soil fertility, but as a 
matter of fact, the importance of the 
destruction of the organic matter in 
feeds by livestock is much exagger- 
ated by these people. In the first 
place, there is only 2 per cent of fiber 
in corn and only from 2 to 10 per cent 
in most other grains or concentrates 
and if all the organic matter were de- 
stroyed in such feeds it would not be 
a serious matter. On the other hand, 
lespedeza hay, soy bean hay, clover 
hay and stovers and straws contain 
from 25 to 40 per cent of fiber and 
only from 40 to 65 per cent of this is 
digested. Furthermore, it is not nec- 
essary that all the organic matter 








saturday, October 27, 1917} 


How to Get Rich Lands 


(Concluded from page 7, column 4) 


Solid | Total | Manure 

hile 57 f j _ Manure | Urine Manure |Plus Bed’g 

11 > 5 __ _ |—-———_- 
BEES OW. bee © per cent o ® the organic Horse +f 39 Ibs. 10 Ibs. | 49 Ibs. | 65 Ibs 
matter in wheat straw is recovered. Cow ....| 52 Ibs. 92 ths. | 74 Ths 82 Ibs 
P Sheep ..| 23 Ibs, 11 Ibs. 34 Ibs. 53 Ibs 

These facts are made much of by Pig ...:: | 50 ths. 13 Ibs. 83 Ibs. 99 Ibs 





POUNDS OF MANURE PER ee PER 
1,000 POUNDS WEIG! iT 














potassium in the manure of animals 
is in the urine, or a little more than 
one-half the nitrogen, two-fifths the 
potassium and nearly all the phos- 
phorus are in the solid manure. 


Manure 


LITTLE less than one-half of the 
nitogen and three-fifths of the 


PROPORTIONS OF PLANT FOODS IN SOLID 
MANURE AND URINE 




















produced by land be returned to it in 
order to keep up the organic matter 
in the soil. This is particularly true 
of those crops leaving a large residue 
on the land, or with sod-forming or 
pasture crops. 


Plant Foods Recovered in Manure 


I AKING the average of experi- 


ments at the Mississippi Experi- 
ment Station, feeding young fatten- 
ing steers and the Cornell and Penn- 
sylvania Experiment Stations feeding 
good dairy cows, the percentage of 


Nitrogen i Phos. Acid Potash 
Fecis ) Urine} Fecis | Urine | Fecis | Urine 
1 | | 
Horse ...... 62 38 100 0 56 At 
COW ccccces 49 51 100 0 15 85 
Sheep 2.1211 52] 48 | 95 5} 30] 70 
i Serre ee 67 33 8& 12 57 43 














the farm as livestock manure must 
be given the consideration a matter 
of such importance would receive in 
other lines of business. To handle 
this manure intelligently and eco- 
nomically the facts and figures above 
must be mastered and given consid- 
eration in management of every 
Southern farm. 


C.; Holly Doane Farm, Rt. 5, 
and Otselic Poultry Farm, Whitney’s Point, 


So valuable and large a product of 





The Virginia State Fair 


(Concluded from page 9, column 2) 


tichmond; 





fetters from our readers. 





WANTED: EXPERIENCE LETTERS FOR OUR HOGS, SHEEP 
AND HORSES SPECIAL 


ITH hogs nearly 20 cents on foot, the South’s hog crop should 
be double what it is; with wool and mutton at record prices, 
sheep, rightly managed, offer attractive profits; if the South is 
to do its part in feeding and clothing the nation, adequate power is 
necessary, and this means efficient horse power. With these facts in 
mind, The Progressive Farmer will issue on November 17 a “Hogs, 
Sheep and Horses Special,” and for this number we invite experience 


Please bear in mind that (1) letters should deal with actual exper- 
iences, should be concise, to-the-point, and preferably not over 300 or 
480 words in length; (2) they should deal with hogs only, sheep only, 
or horses only, and if all three are discussed, do so in separate let- 
ters; (3) all letters must reach us by Saturday, November 3. 

Prizes of $7.50, $5 and $3 are offered for the three best letters, with 
payment at regular rates for all other letters used. 











plant foods in the feeds, which were 
recovered in the manure, are as fol- 
lows: 


NitrOBWen - r.cescccvesssesoeses 84 per cent 
PRHOSMROVUE: 60 s:si0re 00-06-00 50'0-0 73 per cent 
Potassium ...cccccceseceee. 9a per cent 


It will be recognized that these 
classes of animals are those which 
etain in their bodies or use for milk 
production larger than the average 
percentages of the plant foods in the 
feeding stuffs. It is, therefore, quite 
within the bounds of accuracy to 
state as a general rule that animals 
take out only from 10 to 20 per cent 
of the plant foods in feeding stuffs 
and return the balance in their ma- 
nure. 

Per Cent of Plant Foods in Manures 
F COURSE, the composition of 
manures vary according to the 

kind of feed used and the class of an- 
imals fed, as we have shown above 
and also according to the amount of 
water and the kind and amount of 
bedding used; but the following is 
viven by Henry as the average com- 
osition or the amount of plant foods 
in one ton of manure produced by dif- 
ferent animals: 





| POUNDS OF PLANT FOODS IN 
1 ™ 








IN OF MANU RE 

a - | ] Phos. | 
Water |Nitrogen| Acid | Potash 
Norse manure..) 1,560 Ibs.| 14 Ibs.| 5 tbs, | i Ibs. 
Cow manure ..| 1,720 Ibs.| 12 Ibs. 3 Ibs. 9 Ibs. 
ieep manure..| 1,360 Ibs.| 19 Ibs.) 7 ths.| 20 Ibs. 
Pig manure ...| 1,740 Ibs.| 10 Ibs.| 7 Ws.| 8 Ibs. 





Amounts of Manure Produced 
HE amounts of manure produced 

by animals will, of course, also 
ary according to the size and kind 
of animal, the character and amount 
of feeds consumed and the amount of 
bedding used, but Henry gives the 
following as averages per 1,000 pounds 
weight of animals. 





N. Y.; the latter secured all awards on Rose 
Comb, Blacks and Whites, Single Comb 
Whites and Buffs; also on White-face Black 
Spanish, Rose Comb Blue Andalusians, Mot- 
tled Anconas, etc. 

Orpingtons.—Buff, Black, White and Blue. 
—Crescent Orpington Yards, Richmond; 
Lassiter Poultry Yards, Petersburg Turn- 
pike; W. C. Schaaf, Rio Vista; L. Stein, 
Richmond; F. S. Ballington, Richmond; E. 
R. Oettinger, Wilson, N. C.; H. L. Turpin, 
Boydton; Otselic Poultry Farm, Whitney’s 
Point, N. Y.; the latter taking all awards 
for Jubilee Orpingtons. Also for English 
White, Silver Gray and Colored Dorkings, 
and Red Caps. 

Dark Cornish.—Lassiter Poultry Yards, 
Petersburg Turnpike; G. G. Hill, Rio Vista; 
and Otselic Poultry Yards, Whitney’s Point, 
N. Y.; the latter taking all awards in White 
and Red Cornish, Polish, Hamburgs, Hou- 
dans, Bantams and Games; except that T. 
J. Lane, Richmond, won awards on Cuban 
and Belgian Games, 

Pit and Birchen Game Bantams.—T. J. 
Lane, Richmond; Chas, Cosby, Richmond; 
White Poultry Yards, Lorraine; and Otselic 
Poultry Farm, Whitney’s Point, N. Y.; the 
latter swept all awards for Black Breasted, 
Brown and Red, Golden Duckwings, and Sil- 
ver Duckwing Game Bantams; also for all 
other Bantams in over twenty Classes, 

Silver Campines.—W. E. Smith & Co; 
tichmond; and Otselic Farm, Whitney’s 
Point, N. Y.; the latter taking all awards 
for Buttercups, Japanese, Phoenix, and Sus- 
sex; for Guineas and Peafowl. 

Turkeys.—White Yards, Lorraine; and E. 
C. Spain, Church Road; the latter taking 
all awards of Bronze Turkeys. 

Water Fowl.—Large display in pond.— 
All awards taken by Otselic Farm, Whit- 
ney’s Point, N. ‘ 

Ducks.—Most of the awards on Muscovys 
and Indian Runners went to White Poultry 
Yards, Lorraine; others to Otselic Farm, 
Whitney’s Point, N. Y. 

Silver Cup Awards.—White Yards, Lor- 
raine; Lassiter Yards, Richmond; C, L. and 
Vv. R. Todd; E. C. Pace, Roanoke; Glenn- 
view Farm, Staunton; C. H. Boschen, Ash- 
land; J. W. Dennis, Holdcraft; E. R. Oettin- 
ger, Wilson, N. C.; W. R. Parr, Richmond; 
E. C. Spain, Church Road: T. J. Lane, Rich- 
mond; W. L. Keck, Richmond; H. lL. Tur- 
pin, ere and Otselic Farm, Whitney’s 
Point, N. 

w, 





One of Dr. Johnson's ingredients of hap- 
piness was, “A little less time than you 
want.’”’ That means always to have so many 
things you want to see, to have, and to do, 
that no day is quite long enough for all you 
would think you would like to get done be- 
fore you go to bed.—Helen Hunt Jackson. 











DOUBLE SERVICE 


Not only brilliant inexpensive light for your house 
and barns — but gas fuel for your kitchen as well 


You simply fill the COLT generator with Carbide and 


water — then, without attention, it furnishes the whitest 
and most beautiful light for your house and barns— and 
gas fuel to your kitchen. For eighteen years we have 
been building—improving and marketing COLT PLANTS 
in constantly increasing numbers. 

The reputation built by all of these plants now serving thousands of 


country homes in this district is our biggest asset, a reputation for depend- 
able, efficient service (without repair expense). 


Good light and gas cooking fuel are two conveniences 
which every city home has indispensable. 


Carbide Lighting and Cooking Plant 


has made both conveniences easily available and indis- 
pensable to the country home: 
Write us today for Dire o.t¥ handsomely illustrated advertising literature —~ and, 


[al _., a es:imate of cost — tell us many vooms you have 
number of lights you Godt cae in your barns, 


A. P. RAINEY, Westminster, Md., 


Managing Salesman for J. B. Colts, New York, N. Y. 








Heat Your Entire House 
With This One Register 


SIMPLE--W ARM--COMFORTABLE 


Just this one oxidizedcopperregister. The hot air 
comes up through the center circle and the cold air 
goes down the other compartment between the 
circle and the border. It’s right over the Quaker 
Pipeless Furnace. 

More heat—Just where you want it—Always ready 
—To warm that cold room, just open the door. 

The Quaker Pipeless Furnace has no pipes, no 
bulky cold air returns. Your walls are not torn up, no cellar is too small. 

The installation is extremely simple. No complicated masonry or 
carpenter work is necessary. Anybody can install the Quaker 
Pipeless Furnace. No mechanical skill is required. 

An abundance of clean, pure, warm air, sent to every room. Simpler 
than a stove to operate, cleaner, more saving of 


fuel, and much more heaithful. 

Sends heat to every room in the house. Ventilates as well as heats. 
Changes and purifies the air in every room. 

Keeps the cellar seer for fruit and vegetable storage. 

ACT NOW—Write today for detailed description of the Quaker 
Pipeless Furnace and manufacturer’s prices 
Deal direct—save money and get the greatest Pipeless Furnace made. 


QUAKER MANUFACTURING C0., 


178 N. Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, 
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A. 3. KIRSTIN COMPANY 
1203 Ludington St. 





The man who’s wise will advertise. 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 

he reads it or not.” 
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HE United States Department of Agriculture is 

now prepared to distribute pure cultures of 
bacteria for leguminous crops. One bottle of cul- 
ture sufficient to inoculate one bushel of seed will 
be sent to one address at one time. Take this 
matter up with your county agent at once. 





NE more thing should have been mentioned in 

the appeal to make November “Thrift Month.” 
Where a farmer has only one horse, he should be 
urged to buy an extra one—except, of course, 
where the available acreage is so small as not to 
justify two horses, which is not often the case. 





VERY farmer who can possibly do so should 

take out some life insurance this fall. If a man 
can possibly put aside enough to pay the annual 
premiums, it is almost a crime for him to leave his 
wife and children without the protection which 
life insurance affords. This is a good form of 
saving to encourage during “Thrift Month” or any 
other month. 





SOIL tester is not necessary to determine the 

acidity of soils. A few strips of blue litmus 
paper may be obtained at any drug store and will 
answer the purpose. Commercial soil testers are 
accurate in determining the lack of calcium, but 
their cost prohibits their general use. Blue litmus 
paper left in slightly moistened soil will turn red 
if the soil is acid. Such soil will be benefited by 
the use of lime. 





ARMERS everywhere should make haste to 

subscribe for Liberty Loan Bonds. We can do it 
without loss—in nearly every case to our advan- 
tage. Nearly every farmer now has $50 to $500 he 
can spare. It will be a good thing for him to save 
it, and there is no better way to save it than by 
putting it in a 4 per cent non-taxable Government 
bond. See your banker, your postmaster, your 
local editor, or your sheriff and put in your order 
before the end of this week. 





ssf AM teaching my children, even the youngest 

ones, to save and I have them keep their sav- 
ings in a bank,” said Mr. C. T. Weatherly of Guil- 
ford in our office last week. “One of the young- 
est, having saved up enough, is preparing to buy 
a Liberty Loan Bond.” Just how fast the saving 
habit is growing among our people was strikingly 
shown at the recent meeting of North Carolina 
corn club boys at the Agricultural and Engineer- 
ing College. With around 600 boys under 16 in 
attendance, it was estimated that between 200 and 
300 raised their hands when we asked how many 
had bank accounts. 





M® W. A. L. Veazey of Granville County writes 
us that among tobacco farmers there is a ten- 
dency to let the grain-growing season pass while 
they give all their time to grading and selling 
tobacco. This is a great mistake. There is noth- 
ing to indicate that this year’s tobacco crop is 
going any lower, and the work of selling it may 
well be postponed in order to get in a full crop of 
grain. Failing to do this, there is no telling how 
much the tobacco grower may pay for bread next 
year. To plant abundant wheat crops everywhere 
wheat does well is both a financial opportunity 
and a patriotic duty. 





OUTH Carolina is one of the states in which in- 

terest in livestock is most gratifying, and this 
interest was furthered by the meeting of the State 
Livestock Association in Orangeburg last week. 
The halt of the boll weevil this season has given 
South Carolina farmers an extra twelve months in 
which to get ready for its depredations, and the 
Association points out the way to this prepared- 
ness. Mr. L. I. Guion of Lugoff is the new Presi- 


dent and Thomas O. Lawton of Garnett, Secretary. 
Resolutions were adopted asking Clemson College 
to locate its extension forces and the Legislature 
a State Veterinarian at Columbia; and asking the 
Legislature to forbid the butchering of heifer 
calves. 





HE Executive Committee of the North Carolina 

State Farmers’ Union, meeting in Raleigh last 
week, laid plans for increasing the business effi- 
ciency of the organization and promoting har- 
mony of effort. The following resolution regard- 
ing the Winston-Salem meeting was adopted with- 
out a dissenting vote: 

“Resolved, That it is our belief that the 
State Farmers’ Union should adopt a ringing 
resolution of loyalty to the National Govern- 
ment and to our allies in the prosecution of 
the war in which we are engaged; 

“Resolved, second, That all further discussion 
be eliminated, leaving all matters of detail or 
policy concerning the conduct of the war and 
its termination to the individual judgment of 
members without official action or pronounce- 
ment by the State Union.” 

We earnestly hope that members of the Union all 
over the state will see the wisdom of this policy. 
As we said last week, merchants, bankers, or law- 
yers would certainly be wise enough to do this and 
farmers can’t afford to be less wise. 





Do You Know Anybody Living in the 
Year 1500? 


E WERE interested in reading in Hayes’ 
“Political and Social History of Modern 
Europe” the other day a description of how 
the peasant farmers of Europe lived in 1500—now 
getting on toward 500 years ago. And yet after 
reading the article the idea that most impressed 
was that in the midst of all the progress made in 





the generations and centuries since, there are 
untold thousands of farmers and farm workers 
still living in the year 1500; men who “sin against 
light”; men who throw aside all the wealth of 
knowledge, science and invention with which 
Heaven has blessed us in the last 400 years and 
more. There was plenty of excuse for the men in 
the dark ages of 1500 living as the historian de- 
scribes them, but what possible excuse is there 
for the man who now indeed sins against light? 

Let us see precisely how the historian describes 
the life of the 1500 A. D. farm worker and see in 
how many respects some men we know are still 
living as then. Says Prof. Hayes: 

“Much time was wasted in going back and 
forth between the scattered plots of land.” 

That is still true of men who let the soil “wear 
out” and the bushes grow up until they farm in 
piddling “patches” instead of symmetrical fields. 
Again: 

“The individual peasant, moreover, was 
bound by custom to cultivate his land pre- 
cisely as his ancestors had done, without at- 
tempting to introduce improvements.” 

The farmer of today is not “bound” to do this 
as then, but many of them do it without being 
bound to, which is certainly no better. Again: 

“Little was known about preserving the fer- 
tility of the soil by artificial manuring or by 
rotation of crops; and the yield per acre was 
hardly a fourth as large as now.” 

A great deal is now known about fertilizing and 
crop rotation, but some farmers do not use the 
knowledge and so make crops hardly a fourth as 
large as they might easily make with the same 
labor. Again: 

“Farm implements were of the crudest kind; 
scythes and sickles did the work of mowing 
machines; plows were made of wood, occa- 
sionally shod with iron; and threshing was 
done with flails.” 

We have ample labor-saving machinery now, 
but if a man refuses to use it, as many do, isn’t he 
voluntarily putting himself back in the dark ages 
of 1500? Again hear the evidence as to livestock: 

“After the grain had been harvested, cattle 
were turned out indiscriminately on the stub- 
ble, on the supposition that the fields were 
common property. It was useless to attempt 
to breed fine cattle when all were herded to- 
gether. The breed deteriorated, and both 
cattle and sheep were undersized and poor. A 
full-grown ox was hardly larger than a good- 
sized calf of the present time. Moreover, 
there were no potatoes and turnips, and few 
farmers grew clover or other grasses for win- 
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ter fodder. It was impossible therefore to 

keep many cattle through the winter; most 

of the animals were killed off in the autumn 
and salted down for the long winter months 
when it was impossible to secure fresh meat.” 

There are still people who have no higher am- 
bitions for the livestock industry than are se 
forth in this paragraph; men who grow only 
measly little scrub cows and pigs, provide no 
winter pasture, and accept as sires anything that 
comes along. 

And finally, when the historian speaks of “the 
winter diet of salt meat, the lack of vegetables,” 
etc., along with “ the sorry ignorance of all laws 
of health opening the way to disease and con- 
tagion,” he writes as if he might have seen some 
twentieth century folks who have no winter gar- 
dens and who let poor food, patent medicines, 
whiskey and excessive tobacco destroy the nat- 
ural advantages for healthfulness which country 
life offers. 

Each man passes through the world but once. 
He has but one life to live here. That one such 
man should deprive himself and his family of all 
the advantages of modern life and live as he might 
have lived in the dark ages of 1500—is that not a 
tragedy? And if we know any such persons in our 
communities, is it not our duty to help them—or 
at least aid and encourage their wives and chil- 
dren in the quest of better things? 


Don’t Let Your Nitrogen Waste 








N LAST week’s Drainage Special we pointed 

out the immense losses the South is sustaining 

because of soil erosion; here let us consider 
another source of loss that is all too common on 
Southern farms. We refer particularly to the loss 
of nitrogen, our scarcest and most high-priced 
plant food, through leaching. 

Voorhees in his work on fertilizers points out 
that carefully conducted experiments both in this 
country and abroad have shown that the average 
yearly loss in nitrogen from an acre of land not 
in crops is thirty-seven pounds, whereas the loss 
is practically nothing from lands continually oc- 
cupied by growing crops. With nitrogen at 25 
cents a pound, we have here a loss of $9.25 an 
acre, or an annual loss on 40 acres of $370. 

That on many Southern farms such losses are 
actually occuring we do not doubt. Our unpro- 
tected acres are losing their nitrogen, and as they 
lose it their productiveness goes down. Cover 
crops, winter and summer, is the remedy. Le- 
gumes are best, of course, but rye and oats may 
be very profitably used. Remember that the un- 
protected fields are wasting, and cover them with 
a growing crop without delay. 


Save While the Saving Is Good 


IGH-PRICED crops are pouring into the 
South a golden flood that is unprecedented 
in all our history. Tenants who have hith- 
erto merely broken even are finding themselves 
with hundreds of dollars in cash ahead; small 
landowners are wiping out all obligations, with 
heavy balances to the good; large landowners, in 
many cases, are actually netting small fortunes. 
All of which is good. But let us not during this 
era of great material prosperity forget to lay by 
something for a rainy day. We would like to see 
every Southern farm home painted and equipped 
with lights and waterworks, every Southern 
farmer supplied with the best of labor-saving 
machinery and good livestock. These things are 
necessities, and spending money for them is pro- 
ductive investment. On the other hand, we need 








during these times to pull ourselves up sharply 
when we are tempted to buy things we really do 
not need, and put the money in the bank instead. 
Next year may not be a year like this has been, 
and we may be certain that the present era of 
prosperity cannot continue indefinitely. 

Wise is he who foresees these things and gov- 
erns himself accordingly. There never will be a 
better time to put some money in the bank and 
keep it there against the rainy days ahead. 
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Let’s Make November ‘Thrift Month’’ 


BY CLARENCE POE. 








November “Thrift Month” has been received 
with great approval, and the specific forms of 
thrift recommended constitute a list it would be 
hard to improve upon. Every farmer is asked to 
do just as many of these eight things as possible: 


N LL over the South the proposition to make 


1, Vay off all debts, and go on a Cash basis next year 

2 Buy a Liberty Loan Bond. 

38. Start a savings account in some bank or credit union. 

4 Buy a milk cow or brood sow. 

5. Install home waterworks and lights. 

6. Paint his house. 

7. Set out an orchard. 

8. If a tenant, buy a small farm and make the first 
payment on the purchase price. 

The wisdom of each form of thrift here suggested 
no one can dispute. As he reads the list, we wish 
each and every Progressive Farmer reader would 
check two, three, four or more of these items and 
say, “I am absolutely determined to do those 
things next month.” 

& 


First, Make Yourself a Liberty Loan 


O BEGIN with, every farmer in the South 
should now highly resolve that he will free 
himself once and forever from the slavery and 
ruin of “time prices.” Twenty-seven-cent cotton 
ought certainly to sound the knell of the crop lien. 
No matter whether tenant or home-owner, every 
farmer who sells a good crop of cotton or tobacco 
this fall, should first of all set aside for his own 
use a “Liberty Loan” that will free him from this 
time prices slavery not only next year but through 
all the future years. Just resolutely set aside 
enough money to pay for all needed supplies next 
year. Put it in a savings bank where it will not 
be touched until next spring, and resolve now that 
you will put back next fall the full amount needed 
to carry you through the year 1919 and so on. 
Make up your mind that you are going to be a 
frce man, buying where you please, paying for 
what you get in cash, and having nobody’s claim 
on the cotton, tobacco or peanuts which you and 
your family have worked to make. 
isn’t such freedom worth striving for? And it 
is easily possible to win it, not only next year but 
permanently. 
& 


How to Get Free From “Time Prices” 
Slavery 


(UT aside all your extra money in a bank or cred- 

it union, show yourself in this way a man of 

thrift,andthenif youneed a little extra money 
to buy supplies during the summer you will be able 
to borrow it at 6 or 8 per cent instead of paying 60 
or 80 per cent in the form of “time prices.” 

You will remember that according to a detailed 
study made by The Progressive Farmer in 1915, 
taking the South over, the average cost of sup- 
plies at time prices was 234% per cent more than 
their cost at cash prices, the percentages of extra 
cost in each state being as follows: 








WARRING 0 oa shld ve wia 18.24 Missiseingl 2 .6iciesss 22.76 
North Carolina....... 20.88 TOMNESECE 6 o6.cose 00s 21.72 
South Carolina.... yo ee 30.15 
Lg 2 ae eae .8 fg ee ore 27.83 
PURORIGA 656% 6.6000 4s EsGUIMIONA. 606 6.660 60 608 20.31 


Assuming that an average time prices account 
runs four months—some longer, some shorter— 
the foregoing table means that taking the South 
as a whole, to buy at time prices is equivalent to 
paying interest at 70 per cent a year—70 per cent 
whereas 7 per cent is more than the average per- 
mitted by the laws of the states of the Union. The 
rate of interest per year you are paying when you 
buy at time prices in each Southern state is as 
follows: 
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Next, Help America With a “Liberty 

9? 
Loan 


N VIEW of these facts we repeat the first thing 

every farmer ought to do after he sells his 

money crop is to deposit enough money to en- 
able him to get everything for cash next year— 
thereby making himself a “Liberty Loan” which 
will forever free him from the usury, extortion 
and ruin of “time prices.” And then having his 
own “Liberty Loan” safe we should like to see 
every farmer buy $50, $100, $500 or more worth of 
United States Government Liberty Loan Bonds. 
You can take up to $5,000 worth without having to 
Pay any kind of taxes on them. They are safer 
than any gold ever made, you can sell one when- 
ever you please, and as long as you hold them you 


will get 4 per cent per annum, the Government 
sending you your checks May 15 and November 
15 of every year. Purchasers may pay the full 
amount in cash, or may pay 2 per cent now, 18 
per cent November 15th, 40 per cent December 
15th and 40 per cent January 15th. 

We should like to see a million farmers buy Lib- 
erty Loan bonds. Other men are offering their 
lives to the Government and the cause of world 
liberty—offering their lives in order to free the 
world from the menace of a war-mad monarchy. 
And while they offer their lives, the rest of us can 
surely offer the loan of our money—at least when 
Uncle Sam offers the best security in the world 
and 4 per cent besides. When we talk about 
“war profits” let’s not forget that with cotton at 
27 cents the farmer is getting some war profits of 
his own, and while the war tax law takes from 
corporations as much as 60 per cent of their war 
profits in some cases, farmers will largely escape 
this. Let us at least therefore lend the Govern- 
ment a part of the extra profits we are getting. 


Let’s Get the Saving Habit for All Time 


OW is the time to get the saving habit for all 

the rest of your life. With cotton at six, 

seven, or nine cents a pound and other crops 
in proportion as was the case a few years ago, you 
might have tried your best to save, and yet have 
accomplished practically nothing. Now it is dif- 
ferent. There is a big margin to save from, and 
you can store up an insurance fund and a liberty 
loan against further trouble. And this is worth 
doing not merely for the material advantages it 
will bring, but as a moral exercise, an exercise in 
character-building. Every time you resist a temp- 
tation or inclination to spend for an unwise or 
unworthy purpose, you have strengthened your 
character. It is mental and moral discipline. It 
was in recognition of this principle that old John 
Ploughman said, “Learn to say No. It will be of 
more use to you than to be able to read Latin.” 
No parent should think he has properly trained a 
child until he has taught that child to save mon- 
ey. For the reason first mentioned, it is one of 
the fundamental moral virtues as well as indispen- 
sable to financial success. 

No matter whether you are able to save much 
or not, if you save what you can, you will almost 
surely be independent eventually. We recently 
heard of a man and his wife who agreed when 
married that they would save every ten-cent piece 
they got, whether in payment for something or in 
making change, and this simple expedient has re- 
sulted in piling up a surprising and satisfactory 
bank account. As an Italian workman once said: 
“IT make $1 a day and spend $1.01; sometime I 





THE BEST WAY TO WIN THE WAR 


ROM every county and from every community we 
| gee sent forth sons to fight in the great war for 

world-freedom. Now let those of us who stay at 
home send forth our dollars to battle with them and 
thus hasten the victory and shorten the war. 

We can do this by subscribing for Liberty Loan 
Bonds. A tremendous over-subscription to this Lib- 
erty Loan will discourage Germany and hasten its de- 
feat. And the welfare of every working man on earth 
is involved in German defeat. “The enemy of labor is 
not autocracy but plutocracy,” say some, forgetting that 
autocracy and plutocracy are inseparable, Kings and 
lords always belong to the class of organized wealth, 
and where they rule, wealth rules. In Germany a rich 
man has several votes to a poor man’s one. But in the 
case of our great allies, England and France, for years 
the working people have been the supreme political 
power. They arein Russia today. Let autocratic Ger- 
many win and all these forces of democracy and equal 
rights will be checked. We are indeed fighting ‘to 
make the world safe for democracy”—safe against 
both autocracy and plutocracy. 

Not only this, but if Germany wins, as President 
Taft says in our “Thought For the Week,” she will 
keep up her vast military establishment, constantly 
threatening every other nation with war so that 
America and all other nations will be compelled to 
maintain enormous navies and standing armies, bur- 
dening our people financially with ruinous taxes and 
burdening our souls with the unceasing danger of war. 

We must have done with both these perils. The men 
America loves to ‘honor—Wilson, Roosevelt, Taft, Bry- 
an, Hughes—together with*labor leaders like Gompers 
and farmer-leaders like Barrett all speak with one 
voice, They summon every American to give every 
ounce of strength and lend every dollar of capital to 
support our righteous war and keep it up until we win 
a lasting peace. We can trust these men and follow 
them, 

Let us lend our dollars to win victory and hasten 
peace! 
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have nothing. I make $1 a day and spend 99 
cents; sometime I have something.” There is the 
secret, 

J 


Making Interest Work for You Instead 
of Against You 


HEN the Master was on earth he observed 

that “To him that hath shall be given and 

from him that hath not shall be taken even 
that which he hath.” This is the law of in 
crease, the law of financial momentum, the law o: 
interest—sometimes a pitiless law, and always a 
law that must be curbed by statutes and courts 
and yet which within bounds has healthy tenden- 
cies. It is meant to reward the man who has the 
moral courage to save. And probably in nine 
cases out of ten the question as to whether a man 
is or is not advancing financially depends upon 
whether he has this law of interest working for 
him or against him. Its importance is all too little 
appreciated. “Nor could he understand how mon- 
ey breeds” says Tennyson of a character in the 
opening of “The Brook,” and while no man can be- 
come engrossed in money-breeding without en- 
dangering his soul, every man should be interest- 
ed enough in knowing “how money breeds” to try 
to acquire an independence. Every man should 
be interested in having the law of interest work 
for him instead of against him. 

Suppose you spend $200 this year you might 
have saved: you have really spent not only the 
$200 but $1 a month extra as long as you live—for 
$200 at 6 per cent interest would bring in $1 a 
month indefinitely. An old man reared near where 
I was gave an experience sometime ago that is 
pertinent in this connection. He said: 


“Forty-three years ago I quit using tobacco 
in any form. It had cost me a little over $24 a 
year. At the end of the first year I put in 
bank $24, taking a certificate at 4 per cent. At 
the end of each year I put in bank $24 togeth- 
er with interest. At the end of 17 years the 
interest was $24. At the end of 28 years my 
certificate drew $49. At the expiration of 42 
years it drew $102. Total $2,690. I am using 
this in the education of my children. Am 
now sending the sixth one to college.” 


In other words, when Mr. Ellington as a young 
man was spending $24 a year for tobacco, he wa: 
spending not merely the $24 but he was spending 
the possibility of getting all the interest on thi; 
amount, the interest alone on his tobacco money 
now amounting to over $100 a year. 

When we borrow money, when we pay time 
prices, the law of interest is working against us, 
and we are likely getting poorer. When we sav: 
money or invest it wisely, the law of interest 1; 
working for us and we are likely getting better 
off. Of course if we can borrow money at 6 or 8 pe: 
cent and so invest as to get 10 or 12 per cent out 
of it—as a man may frequently do by buying an 
extra work horse or improved machinery or using 
money for “a productive purpose”’—we have the 
law of interest working for us even though we are 
borrowers. But it must be for a productive pur- 
pose. 

Let us keep all these principles in mind—the 
absolute necessity for getting free from “time 
prices” slavery; the patriotism of buying “Liberty 
Loan” bonds; the wisdom of paint, lights, and wa- 
terworks, of the school, the cow and the sow and 
finally remember that saving is a moral virtue 
and that the main secret of financial success is 
to have the law of interest, or “money-breeding,” 
working for us instead of against us. 


A Thought for the Week 


EACE now, even though it be made on the 

basis of the restoration of the status quo, 

“without indemnities and without annex- 
ations,” would be a failure to achieve the great 
purpose for which the Allies have made heart- 
rending sacrifice. Armaments would continue for 
the next war, and this war would have been 
fought in vain. The millions of lives lost and the 
hundreds of billions’ worth of the product of men’s 
labor, would be wasted. He who proposes peace 
now, therefore, either does not see the stake for 
which the Allies are fighting, or wishes the Ger 
man military autocracy still to control the des- 
tinies of all of us as to peace or war. Those who 
favor permanent world peace must oppose with 
might and main the proposals for peace at this 
juncture in the war, whether made in socialistic 
councils, in pro-German conferences, or by Pope 
3enedict. Men who look forward to a League of 
the World to Enforce Peace in the future can 
have no patience with a compromise that leave 
the promoting cause of the present awful war 
unaffected and unremoved.—Wm. H. Taft. 











Let me fail in trying to do something rather than to sit 
still and do nothing.—Cyrus Hamlin, 
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The Conduees of | 
Good Plumbin3, 


cannot be measured by cost. 
They represent a value beyond 
estimate—a value that you can 
enjoy by remodelin3, your old 
home as well as when you build 
a new one. Puttin’ running 
water in the house should be 
followed by 


‘prandard” 


Plumbin3, Fixtures | | 
For the Home | 
—for Bath, Kitchen, Laundry. § | 





And 


ing, such conveniences. 
can ask for—in quality, variety, 
service. Look for “Standard” 
Green and Gold label. Talk to 
any nearby plumber demand 
“Standard” Piumbin3 Fixtures for com- 
plete satisfaction—-and write for the 
free book, ‘“Standard” 
Plumbing, Fixtures for 
the Home.’ 
Standard Sanitary 
M oO. 
Dept. 213 Pittsburgh 


Send Now For 
Your Copy of 
This Free Book ; 


















HOTEL HERMiITAGE—— 
Broadway 7th Ave., & 42nd St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


If you are aiming for New York, why not strike 
the center? This is where the HERMITAGE is 
located. In the middle of the Times Square dis- 
trict, the HERMITAGE touches elbows at once 
with the great amusement and business centers 
of the metropolis. 

Rooms as low as $1.50 

and up to $3 per day. 

No higher. 


FRANK G. HURLEY, Proprietor. 

















ASK FOR 


SAUER’ 


FLAVORING 


EXTRACTS 
TRAPPERS ce cass 


Highest prices paid for Coon, Oppossum, 
Skunk, Muskrat, Mink and all other 
Furs, Hides and Ginseng. Best facilities 
in America. No Commission. Send for 
our prices and Free valuable information 
before shipping elsewhere, 
ROGERS FUR COMPANY 

Dept. 953 St. Louis, Mo, 


GETA FEATHER. 


1 30-1b. bed, 1 6-1b. pair 
jllows, 1 pair full size 
lankets, 1 full size 
counterpane retail value 








WE BUY 
















-1b. 
beds. 25; 36-lb. bed $7.25; 
40-1b. bed 48. 6-1b. pillows 
61 pair, New feathers, 
best ticking. Mail money 
order now orwrite forcatclog. 
SANITARY BEDDING CO., Dept. 600, Charlotte, N. C. 





THE HOOSIER POULTRY FARM 
Has Stock for Sale 

From 75 different varieties of pure 

bred land and water fowls. Send 2c 

stamp for catalog. Mention this pa- 

per when writing. Address, 

J. R. SCIRCLE, Waveland, Ind. 













36 POUND NEW FEATHER BED $950 
uel. (ce AND PAIR GLB. PILLOWS — 


tt) il) rs All New, Live, Clean, Sanitary Feathers, 


Best grade feather proof ticking. Satisfac- 
CAROLINA BEDDING CO., Dept. 136 Greensboro, N. C. 






tion guaranteed. Write for catalog. 





Now is the time to befin enjoy- | | 


‘Standard’ represents all you | 














Edited by 











Our Farm Women 





MRS. W. N. HUTT 














USE OTHER FATS AND SELL 
THE LARD 


If Every pee Saved One-third 


of an Ounce of Fat Daily, It Would 
Amount to Three Hundred and 
Ninety-five Thovsand Tons in a 
Year 

E WISH to save fats. 


sume three times the 


We con- 
fats that 
for 


are necessary nutrition, so 
we are assured by those who know. 
We need fats now for war. The 


French and the Belgians are starving 
for them, and they are necessary for 
use in guns and ammunition. Who 
is to do it if we women are not? Is 
it not queer that it took this war to 
make us realize the value of fats? 


Reasons for Selling Lard, Ham and 
Bacon and Using Other Fats 


LS L; 
and farm 


pork fats bring a big price 
homes can make good 


ae of the money; this, however, is 


cool, skim oft the hardened fat, 
wash free of particles before putting 
in the bowl. 

Make soap of rancid, unclean or 
discolored fats. 

Bake, boil, steam and roast more; 
fry less. 

Save and try out meat trimmings. 


Do not permit extravagant use of 
butter. 
Do not let anyone leave butter on 


the plate by taking too much. 


To Clarify Fats.—Boil up the fats with a 
couple of thin sliced raw Irish potatoes. 
These absorb cdors and _ taste. Pour off 
through a thin cloth laid in a sieve, into a 
bowl or pail for use. 

A very thin grease, such as chicken fat, 
can be combined with a hard one like mut- 
ton or suet fat, and the consistency of the 
combination is almost the same as _ lard. 
This does not take the place of side meat, 


but it is good for frying purposes, etc. 


Hard Soap 


One can of lye in four quarts of water. 
Add this solution to six pounds of grease or 
tallow. Boil slow!y and stir until soap is 
produced. 


Soft Soap 


} 


One can of lye in three gallons of water. 

















l 
“DOING HER BIT” 
Mrs. G. C. Northeutt, McFarlan, N. C., with Her Well Stocked Pantry Shows One Way 
Women May Help Win the War 
the least consideration to loyal Add this to five pounds of grease or tallow. 
A Boil, stirring slowly, until the soap is pro- 
Americans. duced. If desired, nine gallons of water 
2. Our own health will be better ™ay be added. 
for having less fried food, pies, etc., Cold Process 
rich in fat. One can of lye dissoved in two quarts of 
rs 2 ee i dea iF water, Add this to five pounds of grease, 
; 3: We shall have the personal Sat- being very certain that the grease has nct 
isfaction of having learned to utilize been over-heated. Stir slowly and thor- 
_ me : nto OUvghly until soap is produced. In all cases 
tee Guicken) Imution and other fats ini take about an© hour for the aoay to 
that some people waste. be made. . 
4. We shall be doing our bit in Molded Soap Recipe 
=. 7. - ‘ > ea “Five or six pounds of soap can be made 
obeying both the Golden Rule ONG ». hai an hour: Let one can of lye soak 
the Injunction concerning being our in six cups of cold water till soft and free 
2a r eel eran : , from the tin. To this add one-half pound of 
brother s keeper. rhere are little borax, and one-half cup of ammonia. Have 


children growing thin and pale, their 


flesh wasting from their bones, for 
want of a little fat. Think of it— 
think of it, Oh you mothers whose 


families have never known want! 


How to Get the Fats Abroad 
UPPOSE John Smith’s wife uses 30 
of lard than she need 
have; she is to: sell it, isn’t 
she? That is 30 pounds more in the 
markets to be bought and sent to our 


pounds less 


going 


boys and other friends across the 
water. 
Mrs. Smith is but one person, but 


thousands of Mrs. Smiths means tens 
of thousands pounds of lard or other 
fats. Uncle Sam has the money with 
which to buy, but what is the use of 
it unless the substance is there to 
buy? 
How to Save Fat 
TILIZE fat from every 
Sell pork fat. 


source. 














Use other clean fats for cooking as 
far as practicable. 

Keep a fat-bow! in which 
grease is saved. Let graviés, 


all 
ete., 


ready five pounds grease,—beef drippings or 
grease stewed from strong meat and skins. 
When lye is thoroughiy dissolved, mix all 


together with a long stick for eight minutes. 
Mold in pasteboard boxes.” 


MRS. C. H. THOMAS. 





Christmas Presents for Our Boys 
in Khaki 


HE authorities have made public 

the following list of presents which 
may be sent to soldiers in France or 
the various concentration camps. 
These articles will be found accept- 
able and useful by the soldiers, and 
are not furnished by the War De- 
partment: 

“Nothing should go in packages that will 
not keep fresh from the time of packing until 
Christmas. For wrapping the gifts use a 
khaki-colored handkerchief, 27 inches 
square, and form the base of the packet by 
placing on the center of the handkerchief a 


pad of writing paper about 7x10 inches. Se- 
lect a variety of articles (either from the 
suggested list or according to individual 


Wishes) to an amount 
and arrange them on the pad of paper so 
that the entire package shall be the width 
of the pad and approximately five or six 
inches high, List of articles suggested for 
Christmas packets: Khaki-colored handker- 
chief 27 inches square for container, writing 
paper pad about 7x10 inches, envelopes, pen- 


not exceeding $1.50, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


cil, postals, book (in paper 
book, a good short story, 
compass, playing cards, 
bacco, pipe 
pers, watertight match box, 
knife such as Boy Scouts use, 
organ, preserved ginger, 
figs, dates, raisins, 
in tin foil, licorice, 








covers), 
some 

other 

and.pipe cleaners, 


scrap- 
jokes, et 
games, t 
cigarette pz- 
chewing gum, 
necktie, mouth 
salted nuts, prunes 
hard candy, chocolate 
steel mirror.” 


Packages for France should be 
mailed by November 15, in order to 
reach the recipients by Christmas. 








For Sale 


fats for Cooking 
#4504 pound 











An advertisement from somewhere 
in Germany July 1917 


We dont want famine 
pr ices for fats in America 











A STORY IN WHICH PAINT 
PLAYS A PART 


(In Four Parts—Part III.) 


HE mother came rushing out and 

fainted at sight of the girl who lay 
in the light of the doorway. A brick 
from the old chimney had _ fallen, 
striking her head a glancing blow, 
Jim helped Mr. Hart carry mother 
and daughter in and lay them on 
beds, then he went for the neighbors 
and the doctor, praying every minute 
that the gasoline would hold out. 

It was a long illness for the frail 
girl who had almost wished herself 
dead. During the days of delirium 
the word “paint,” “paint,” “paint,” oc- 
curred again and again. 

Jim was surprised to find that Mr. 
Hart was really a very nice man who 
wanted to “get on,” and his idea of it 
was the accumulation of property, 
rather than the use of that which he 
had. 


One day, when Jim stopped to in- 
quire about Allie, the father said, 
“She mumbles something about paint 
all the time. What do you suppose 
that is on her mind for?” 


Jim’s speech which now seemed so 
brutal, came back to him and it was 
on the tip of his tongue to repeat it. 
He thought better of it, and said, 
“She said something about wishing 
you would make her home as attrac- 
tive with paint and conveniences as 
Mr. McAllister makes his daughter’s, 
and I suppose that was the last thing 
on her mind.” 


Mr. Hart looked as though some 
one had struck him. He turned and 


looked at the house-——a long look— 
as though he were seeing it for the 
first time, and then walked away. 

A few days later he said to his wife. 
“Mother, if Allie lives I am going to 
make this house worth living in.” 

“Oh, father, is it true?” she said, al- 
most unbelieving. 

“And why not,” he said gruffly, af- 
ter the manner of men, embarrassed, 


“Don’t I do everything I can for my 


family?” 

The little wife shut her lips and 
turned her head away. In a moment 
he saw the losing fight she had 
fought for flowers, paint, books, com- 
forts and other things she had want- 
ed for the children; he saw himself 
the mistaken man that he was. 

x Ok x 


It was a spring morning not two 
months later. Allie had been carried 
out into the sunshine. “Please,” she 
said, “turn my chair from the house, 
so I can look toward the green fields.” 

“No, Allie,” returned her father, “I 
want you and your mother to look at 
that house and plan what changes 
you want. You shall have them if it 
takes half the farm.” 

When mother was consulted she 
said, “I know so little of what it 1s 
possible to have,” having long given 
up hope, “suppose that you get Jim 
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Name 


Address 


MR. HOOVER 


stances to include all, if possible. 





| Buy less; cook no more than necessary; serve 

H smaller portions, 

Use local and seasonable supplies. 

Patrénize your local ptoducers and lessen the 
need of transportation. ix 

Preach and practice the “gospel of the clean 

late.” 

We do not ask the American people to starve 
themselves. Eat plenty, but wisely, and 
without waste. 


for one meal and, if possible, for two. 


not bake beyond his needs. 
for toast and cooking. 


serve smaller portions. 


oils, as olive and cottonseed oil. 


thus secure our needed glycerine. 


not frost or ice cakes, 
may be used in face of butter. 


Vegetab 


will keep. Use fruits generously. 





WHAT AMERICA ASKS OF EVERY SOUTHERN HOUSEKEEPER 


E HAVE come to the “National Food Pledge Week” when every 

housewife in America is asked to promise to “do her bit” to 

help save the starving men, women, and children of other lands 

and help prevent hunger and starvation in our own land. In this good 

cause every woman is asked to read and sign the following patriotic 
pledge prepared by Food Administrator Hoover: 

I am glad to join you in the service of food conser- 
vation for our.nation, and 
ship in the United States Food Administration, pledg- 
ing myself to carry out the directions and advice of 


the Food Administrator in my home, insofar as my 
circumstances permit. 


There are no fees or dues, and no penalties of law. 
Each woman is simply asked and urged by the Gov- 
ernment to do certain things without being required 
to do all of them. 
your circumstances will permit,” and yet try to bend your circum- 


Here is what the Government asks, and every patriotic woman, 
every woman who wants to save food so that little ones here and 
elsewhere may not starve, should heed the call: 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS. 





Bread and cereals.—Have at least one wheatless meal a day. Use corn, 
oat, rye, barley, or mixed cereal rolls, muffins, and breads in place of white bread certainly 
Eat less cake and pastry. 

As to the white bread, if you buy from a baker, order it a day in advance; then he will 
Cut the loa¥ on the'table and only as required. Use stale bread 


Meat.—Use more poultry, rabbits, and especially fish and sea food in place of beef, 
mutton, and pork. Do not use either beef, mutton, or pork more than once daily, and then 
Use all left-over meat cold or in made dishes. 
Use beans; they have nearly the same food value as meat. 

Milk.—-Use all of the milk, waste no part of it. The children must have whole mitk; 
therefore, use less cream. There is a great waste of food by not using all skim and sour milk. 
Sour milk can be used in cooking and to make cottage cheese. Use buttermilk and cheese freely. 


Fats (butter, lard, etc.).—Dairy burter has food values vital to children. 
Therefore, use it on the table as usual, especially forchildren. Use as little as possible in cooking. 
Reduce the. use of fried foods to reduce the consumption of lard and other fats. 
Save daily one-third of an ounce of animal fat. 
_ No soap; it contains fat and the glycerine necessary for explosives. You can make scrubbing 
4. soap at home, and, in some localities, you can sell-your saved fats to the soap maker, who will 


Sugar.—Use less candy and sweet drinks. Use less sugar in tea and coffee. Use 
honey, maple sirup, and dark sirups for hot cakes and waffles without butter or sugar. Do 
Do not stint the use of sugar in putting up fruits and jams; They 


es and fruits.—We have a superabundance of vegetables. Double 
the use of vegetables. They take the place of part of the wheat and meat, and, at the same 
time, are healthful. Use potatoes abundantly. Store potatoes and roots properly and they 


hereby accept member- 


Simply do as many of them “as 


Do not limit the plain food of grewing 
children. 

Do not eat between meals. 

Watch out for the waste in the community. 

You can yourself devise other methods of 
saving to the ends we wish to accomplish. 
Under various circumstances and with vary- 
ing conditions you can vary the methods of 
economizing. 


Use soups more freely. 


Use vegetable 
Waste 














Thorough— Harmless 


[VORY Soap cleans thoroughly 

because of its purity and copi- 
ous lather. It cleans harmlessly 
because of its freedom from ex- 
cess alkali and inferior materials. 
It will please you. 
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Page and Mary to help and. let me 
approve.” 

Jim and Mary,. when consulted, 
added the new young architect, Ro- 
bert Chester, who had just come to 
town, and for six weeks the four of 
them spent hours together talking 
paint, lighting systems, kitchen con- 
veniences and ventilation, and find- 
ing much to laugh about. 

They sent for bulletins about 
lawns, shrubbery, trees, the making 
of trellises and cement troughs from 
which cattle,- birds and chickens 
might drink. 

Gradually Allie’s cheeks grew pink- 
er than they ever had been, and when 
Rob Chester was around her eyes 
grew brighter, too. Somehow, Mary 
and Jim were as much interested as if 
the made-over house were to be 
theirs. 

One day, just in the 
there was a housewarming. 

(Concluded next week.) 


early fall, 





Framing a Picture 
OME one has made the very best 
definition possible of what a frame 
should be by saying that a frame is 


a bit of silence around a beautiful 
th sht.” 

> : = 
lollowing this idea one 


can hardy 
ly go wrong. 


As pictures need as individual sur- 
rou: dings as do people, no detailed 
tules can be made.- A few general 
Ones, however, may be of service. 

A 


\Iways consider the tone and color 


of your picture when selecting the 
frame. Do not put too warm a 
frame (too reddish) on a cold picture, 
to kill it. And do not put a narrow 
mat in any case. Framers, the land 
over, will try to make you use one to 
two-inch mats—don’t do it, be strong, 
and save your picture! Either use a 
wide frame without mat, or a nar- 
row one with a wide mat. (Never 
less than four inches.) 

Never use a wide frame with any 
mat unless it is so large a picture as to 
need a heavy frame to hold the glass. 
Even then, doubtless, a wide frame 
without a mat would be more becom- 
ing to the picture. : 

RUTH HUNTINGTON MOORE. 

Raleigh, N. C. 


Shelves on the Back Porch 


OME shelves for overshoes and 
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Je ] 
pped to do her bit! 
With a Majestic in your kitchen, youcando 
more to heip the nation save food and pre- 
vent waste. as 
Its heat-tight, cold-riveted constructio 
saves fuel. Its perfect baking results saves 
food. Its unbreakable malleable iron and 
rust-resisting charcoal fron body saves re- 
paira and outiastes three ordinary ranges. 


Years after this war is over, your Majestic 
will stil) be proving that. 


Do you know that now much less crops will 
buy a Majestic than a few years ago? Lesa 
than 2 acres of corn pays for it—think how 
little seed and labor you give for an article 
that means 80 much to the whole family. 
One quality; many styles and sizes. There 
fis a Majestic dealer in every county of 42 
States. Send for free booklet and name of 
dealer near you. 

Majestic Mfg. Co., Dept. 39 6t. Louis, Mo. 











rubbers on the back porch will 


keep them from being kicked around | 
Even better than j 


when not in use. 
the shelves is a covered box. 


WANTED SOMETHING DEFINITE 


On the occasion of a recent concert at the 
conclusion of which was sung, “There Is a 
Good Time Coming,’ a farmer rose in the 
audience and said: 

“Mister, you couldn't fix the day, could 
you?” 


ONLY TROUBLE 


Mr. Goodthing—How does. your. sister like 
the engagement ring I gave her, Bobby? 

Her Young Brother—Well,-it’s a little too 
small; she has an awful hard time getting it 
off when the other fellows call 





New KEROSENE LIGHT 





3) 7 ee 8 om i ome) aey tye) Mi, I 


Here’s your opportunity to get the wonderful new 
Aladdin Kerosene Mantle light FREE. Write quick for 
particulars. This great free offer will be withdrawn as soon 
as some distributor starts work in your neighborhood. You 
only need show the Aladdin to a few friends and neighbors; 
they will want one. We give you yours free for this help. Takes 
very little time, and no investment. Costs nothing to try it. 


Burns 50 Hours on One Gallon 
common kerosene (coal oil), no odor, smoke or seise, simple, no pumping ap, 
mo pressure, won't e . Tests by U. S. Government and thirty-five 
feading aniversities show the Aladdin gives three times as mbeh tight as t 

me ~ gh Oe at ig = Exposition. Over three 
million peop! ready e i powerful, white, steady 
light, nearest to Sealant: ‘Gasranteed. And think of it—you AGE wTS [= y 
can get it withest out 2 cont. All 5 Kok A TED nF 
for our 10-day Free Trial Offer and learn how to get one Free. oe “seat pede 0! ayn 
PAR 458 Ai in Bultdl: cHic. HALE. T Ore 
MANTLE LAMP COM ’ ys on jada ae, S ° ON a 
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Harvesting Corn and Velvet Beans 





PRIZE-WINNING LETTERS FROM PROGRESSIVE FARMER READERS 





Cuts Corn Stalks and Bean Vines 
for Hay 

E PLANTED the first velvet 

beans in Autauga County and as 

we have had a good deal of exper- 

gence in handling them, I will give 


you our method. 
Our corn is planted about the Ist of 
April and our beans are planted in 


the drill with our corn. We plant 
our beans early so they wilt mature 
before frost. Most people pla theii 


plant 
beans about two weeks or a preci 
after planting their corn. 

In the fall we gather our corn, be- 
fore frost, making each hand pulling 
take one row at the time, so he can 
pull it clean. As fast as our field is 
gathered we follow with our mowers 
and cut corn stalks and beans togeth- 
er and cure the beans for hay. Vel- 
vet bean hay is hard to cure, to keep 
from molding; but cut with the corn 
stalks, it cures out nicely. This hay 
is stacked in the fields for our cattle 
during the winter. We sometimes 
bale some of it for our horses and 
mules. 

This plan suits us exactly, for we 
don’t lose any of our hay, and still by 
feeding it in the field the manure is 
put right back on the land. 

E. H. PEARSON. 

Autaugaville, Ala. 





Another Farmer’s Method 


AST year the land was in cotton, 
and the cotton stalks were plowed 
under before October 15. The land 
was then planted in crimson clover. 
We used a seeder attachment to the 


grain drill. The clover was grazed 
off the latter part of April. In May 


the land was broken and planted in 
corn and beans. Rows were seven 
feet wide, and corn planted two feet 
apart and beans four feet apart on 
the row with the corn. Later a row 
of peas was planted in the middles. 

The corn was hoed out early. This 
gave a good stocky stalk. By having 
good distance the corn grew a strong 
stalk. About. fodder-pulling time we 
went over the corn and broke down 
the stalk just above the ear. This ex- 
posed the ear to the sun and air. This 
corn was standing fine until the last 


ot had ali- 


September when we an 
night storm. While this corn blew 
over some, the ears are easy to find. 
By gathering at once a small per cent 
will damage. 

We will not wait until frost to 
gather seed beans. A frost will make 


immature beans look ripe. These im- 
mature beans will be gathered later 
for feed. All farmers who want a 
good stand of beans next year had 
better gather seed beans before frost 
as to get no immature beans 

beans. Every year 


so 
among the seed 
we have complaints about beans not 
coming up good. I feel sure most of 
such beans were gathered after frost. 

Since we have begun to plant velvet 
beans I think it a good idea to go 
over the field at the very earliest and 
gather seed corn so as to minimize 
the damage that the vines will do. 
Since so much corn is wrapped up in 
bean vines and blown down by <z se- 
vere storm seed corn will be scarce 
and poor quality another year. Save 
seed corn at once. 

W. A. WADSWORTR. 
Prattville, Ala. 


Making Hay of the Bean Vines 


N HARVESTING velvet bean vines, 

presupposing the harvesting of the 
whole crop, the corn having been 
gathered as usual, the greatest trou- 
ble is with the tangled vines. 

On my mowing machine I place a 
rider in front of the shoe, or large 
guard at the farther end of the sickle, 
which rides the vines down under the 
sickle so the divider opens back the 
swath in good shape. The machine 
must be set high to cut the corn 
stalks all right. 

When ready to rake, 
rakefull separate; do not rake into 
windrows. Go to the end of each 
rakefull and_roll into as compact a 
roll as you can, which may be tied 
with binder twine. I prepare. twine 
in the shape of baling wire, with a 
loop at the end, and run it under the 
roll with a stick. It is now in rolls 
of 20 50 pounds of cured hay, 
ready haul. This masters the dif- 
ficulty of the tangled vines. Each 
roll can afterwards be handled separ- 
ately. R. R. BARNES. 

Blanchard, 
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to 
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The Hoosier Schoolmaster 


(Continued from page 8, column 3) 


ed in shaking the poor creature off 
among the yelping brutes and yelling 
boys. Ralph could not help sympa- 
thizing with the hunted animal, 
which sold its life as dearly as possi- 
ble, giving the dogs many a scratch 
and bite. It seemed to him that he 
was like the raccoon, precipitated 
nto the midst of a party of dogs who 
would rejoice in worrying his life 
out, as Bull and his crowd were de- 
stroying the poor raccoon. When 
Bull at last seized the raccoon and 
put an end to it, Ralph could not but 


udmire the decided way in which he 
did it, calling to mind Bud’s com- 
ment, “Ef Bull once takes a holt, 


heaven and yarth can’t make him let 

"at as they walked home, Bud car- 
rying the raccoon by the tail, Ralph 
felt that his hunt had not been in 
ain. He fancied that even red-eyed 
isull, walking uncomfortably close to 
his heels, respected him more since 
e had climbed that tree. 

“party peart kind of a master,” re- 
narked the old man to Bud, after 
Xalph, had gone to bed. “Guess you 
etter be a little easy on him. Hey?” 

But Bud deigned no reply. P be < 
vecause he knew that Ralph heard 
he conversation through the thin 
partition. 

Ralph woke delighted to find it 
raining. He did not want to hunt or 
“sh on Sunday, and this steady rain 
vould enable him to make friends 

ith Bud. I do not know how he got 
tarted, but after breakfast he began 
tell stories. Out of all the books 





he ever read he told story after story. 
And “old man Means” and “old Miss 
Means,” and Bud Means, and Bill 
Means, and Sis.Means. listened with 
great eyes while he told of Sinbad’s 
adventures, of the Old Man of the 
Sea, of Robinson Crusoe, a Captain 
Gulliver’s experiences in Liliput, and 
of Baron Munchausen’s exploits. 

Ralph had caught his fish. The 
hungry minds of these backwoods 
people were refreshed with the new 
life that came to their imaginations 
in these stories. For there was but 
one book in the Means library, and 
that, a well-thumbed copy of “Cap- 
tain Riley’s Narrative,” had long 
since lost all freshness. 

“T’'ll be dog-on’d,” said Bill, emphat- 
ically, “ef I hadn’t ’ruther hear the 
master tell them whoppin’ yarns than 


to go to a circus the best day I ever 
seed!” Bill could pay no higher com- 
pliment. 

What Ralph wanted was to make 
a friend of Bud. It’s a nice thing to 
have the seventy-four-gun ship on 
your own side, and the more Hart- 
sook admired the knotted muscles of 
Bud the more he desired to attacl 
him to himself. So, whenever he 
struck out a peculiarly brilliant pas- 
sage, he anxiously watched Bud’s 
eye. But the young Philistine kept 
his own counsel. He listened, but 
said nothing, and the eyes under hi 
shaggy brows gave no sign. Ralph 
could not tell whether those eyes 
were deep and inscrutable or only 
stolid. Perhaps a little of both. 


When Monday morning came, Ralph 
was nervous. He walked to school 
with Bud. 

“T guess you’re a little skeered by 
what the old man said, a’n’t you?” 





Raiph was about to deny it, but on 
reflection concluded that # — best 
to speak the truth. He said that Mr. 
Means’ description of the school 
had made him feel a little down- 
hearted. 

“What will 


boys? 


ith the tough 

You a’n’t no match for ’em.” 
And Ralph felt Bud’s eyes not only 
measuring his muscles, but scrutiniz- 


i] ntenat He only 


you do w 





ce. an- 


ig his ce 
swered: 

i dont 

“What_ 
insta! ice? 
self up as it 
power coiled 1 

Eee 14 
you.” 
“Why, 


10W.” 
would you do with me for 
’ And Bud stretched him- 
to shake out the reserve 

ip in his great muscles. 
have any trouble with 
Vm the wust chap of all. | 
hrashed the last master, myself.’ 

And again the eyes of Bud Means 
looked out sharply from his shadow- 
ing brows to see the effect of this 
speech on the slender young man. 

“You won’t thrash me, though,” 
said Ralph. 

Pshaw! I ‘low I could whip you 
in an inch of your life with my left 
hand, and never half try,” said young 
Means, with a threatening sneer. 

“T know that as well as you do.” 

“Well, a’n’t you afraid of me, 
then?” and again he looked sidewise 
at Ralph. 

“Not a bit,” said Ralph, 
at his own courage. 

They walked on in silence a 
ute. Bud was turning the 
Over. 

“Why a’n’t you afraid of me?” 
said presently. 

“Because you and I are going to be 
friends.” 

“And what about t’others?” 

“T am not afraid of all the 
boys put together.’ 

“You a’n’t! The 
that?” 

“Well, ’'m not afraid of them be- 
cause you and are going to be 
friends, and you can whip all of them 
together. You'll do the fighting and 
I'll do the teaching.” 

The diplomatic Bud only chuckled 
a little at this; whether he assented 
to the alliance or not Ralph could 
not tell. 

When Ralph looked round on the 
faces of the scholars—the little faces 
full of mischief and curiosity, the big 
faces full of an expression which was 


wondering 


min- 
matter 


he 


other 


mischief! How’s 


not further removed than  second- 
cousin from contempt—when young 
Hartsook looked into these faces, his 
heart palpitated with stage-fright. 
There is no audience so hard to face 
as one of school-children, as many a 
man has found to his cost. Perhaps 
it is that no conventional restraint 
can keep down their laughter when 
you do or say anything ridiculous. 


Hartsook’s first day was hurried 
and unsatisfactory. He was not mas- 
ter of himself, and consequently not 


master of anybody else. When even- 
ing came, there were symptoms of 
iachasdiianos through the whole 
school. Poor Ralph was sick at 
heart. He felt that if there had ever 
been the shadow of an alliance be- 
tween himself and Bud, it was all 
“off’ now. It seemed to- Hartsook 
that even Bull had lost his respect 
for the teacher. Half that night the 
young man lay awake. At last com- 
tort came to him. A reminiscence of 








he death of the raccoon flashed on 
in like a vision. He remembered 
that quiet and annihilating bite 
which Bull gave. He remembered 
3ud’s certificate, that “Ef Bull once 
takes a holt, heaven and yarth can’t 
make him let go. He thought that 
what Flat Creek needed was a bull- 
dog. He would be a bulldog, quiet, 
but invincible. He would take hold 
in such a way that nothing should 
make him let go. And then he went 
to sleep. 

In the morning Ralph got out of 
bed slowly He put his clothes on 
slowly He pulled on his boots in a 
bulldog mood. He tried to move as 
he thought Bull would move if he 
were a man He ate with delibera- 
tic looked everybody in the 
ey¢ a manner that made Bud 
watch him curiously. He found him 
elf continually comparing himself 
with Bull le found Bull possessing 
a strange fascination for him. He 
walked to school alone, the rest hav- 
ing gone on before. He entered the 
schoolroom preserving a cool and 


dogged manner. He saw in the eyes of 
the boys that there was mischief 
brewing. He did not dare to sit down 
in his chair for fear of a pin. Every- 
body looked solemn. Ralph lifted 
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the lid of his desk. “Bow-wow! wow- 




































































































wow!” It was the voice of an im- 
prisoned puppy, and the school gig- 
gled and then roared. Then every- 
thing was quiet. 

The scholars expected an outburst 
of wrath from the teacher. For they 
had come to regard the whole world 
as divided into two classes, the 
teacher on the one side representing 
lawful authority, and the pupils on 
the other in a state of chronic rebel- 
lion. To play a trick on the master 
was an evidence of spirit; to “lick” 
the master was to be the crowned 
hero of Flat Creek district. Such a 
hero was Bud Means; and Bill, who 


had less muscle, saw a chance to dis- 
tinguish himself on a teacher of slen- 
der frame. Hence the puppy in the 


desk. 

Ralph Hartsook grew red in the 
face when he saw the puppy. But the 
cool, repressed, bulldog mood in 


which he had kept himself ‘saved him. 
He lifted the dog into his arms and 
stroked him until the laughter sub- 
sided. Then, in a solemn and set way 
he began: 

“T am sorry,” and he looked round 
the room with a steady, hard eye— 
everybody felt that there was a con- 
flict coming—“I am sorry that any 
scholar in this school could be so 
mean”—the word was uttered with a 
sharp emphasis, and all the big boys 
felt sure that there would be a fight 
with Bill Means, and perhaps with 
Bud—‘“could be so mean —as to— 
shut up his brother in such a place as 
that!’ 

There was a long, derisive laugh. 
The wit was indifferent, but by one 
stroke Ralph had carried the whole 
school to his side. By the significant 
glances of the boys, Hartsook de- 
tected the prepetrator of the joke, 
andewith the hard and dogged look in * 
his eyes, with just such a look as Bull 
would give a puppy, but with the ut- 
most suavity in his voice, he said: 

“William Means, will you Be 
good as put this dog 
doors?” 


SO ag 
to out of 


CHAPTER II. 


A Spell Coming 


HERE was a moment of utter 

stillness; but the magnetism of 

Ralph’s eye was too much tor 
Bill Means. The request was so po- 
lite, the master’s look was so inno- 
cent and yet so determined. Bill of- 
ten wondered afterward that he had 
not “fit” rather than obeyed the re- 
quest. But somehow he put the dog 
out. He was partly surprised, partly 
inveigled, partly awed into doting just 


what he had not intended to do. In 
the week that followed, Bill had to 
fight half a dozen boys for calling 
him “Puppy Means.” Bill said he 
wished he’d licked the master on the 
spot. ’Twould ’a’ saved five fights 


out of the six. 

And all that day and the next, the 
bulldog in the master’s eye was a 
terror to evil-doers. At the close of 
school on the second day Bud was 
heard to give it as his opinion that 
“the master wouldn’t be much in a 
tussle, but he had a heap of thunder 
and lightning in him.” 

Did he inflict corporal punishment? 
inquires some philanthropic - friend. 
Would you inflict corporal punish- 
ment if you were tiger- trainer in Van 
























































Amburgh’s happy family? But poor 
Ralph could never satisfy his con- 
stituency in this regard. 

“Don’t believe he’ll do,’ was Mr. 
Pete Jones’s comment to Mr. Means. 
“Don’t thrash enough. Boys won't 
Yarn ‘less you thrash ’em, says 
Leastways, mine won’t. Lay it om 
good is what I says to a master. Lay 
it on good. Don’t do no harm. Lick- 
in? and Vl’arnin’ goes together. Ne 
lickin’, no l’arnin’, says I. L ickin’ and 
l’arnin,’ lickin’ and larnin’, is the good 
ole way.” : 

And Mr. Jones, like some _ wisef 
people, was the more ‘pleased with 











his formula that it had an alliterative 
sound. Nevertheless, Ralph was mas~ 
ter from this time until the spelling- 
school came. If only it had not been 
for that spelling-school! Many and 
many a time after the night ot the 
fatal spelling-school Ralph used_ to 
say, “If only it had not been for that 
spelling-school!” 
(Continved next ‘week? 































































































DRAWING IT TOO STRONG 


Kind Landlady (to the new boarder)-" 
How did you find your bed, Mr. Inlate ? : 

Mr. Inlate (taken aback)—Oh, dash it, 
ma’am, I was not as bad as that !—Londom 
Tit-bits. 
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Be Well Dressed 


BUY CLOTHES THAT FIT You 
AND FIT YOUR PURSE 
OUB dollar buys, through Lombard Profit- 
Sharing Plan, greatest value. We have no 
big-salaried salesman. We sell direct to you— 
and save you money. For example: 
Ladies’ Shoes, $1.49 up; Stockings, 10e to 69c 
per pair; Waists, 49c up; Skirts, 99¢ up. 
Men’s Shoes, $1.99 up; Trousers, $1.38 up; 
Tennis Shoes, 67 up. Hundreds of remark- 
able values illustrated in 60-page catalog. 
We pay all delivery charges. You must be satis- 
fied or money returned. Don’t let a penny 
postal card stand between you and good clothes. 
Write for catalog now. Dept. P. 
MAIL Baltimare 











Gas For Cooking and 
Lighting On the Farm 


We are discontinuing our line of Jenne 
Acetylene Generators and offer entire stock 
en hand at extremely low prices to close 
them out quickly. The ‘Jenne’ is. one of 
the most satisfactory gas machires on the 
market. Safe and economical to operate. 
Produces excellent quality gas for lighting 
and cooking at lowest cost. Now is the time 
to install! Write for confidential clearance 
prices today! Act quickly. You cannot buy 
at these figures after our limited stock is 
sold! 


VIRGINIA MACHINERY & WELL 
COMPANY, 
Richmond, Va. 


~ 


Dept. P.F. 








FOR SALE 


Choice, Recleaned Seed Wheat, Blue 
WHEA Stem and Bearded, $3.25 per bushel. 


Genuine South Georgia Tall Growing 
RY Rye, $3 per bu.; Abruzzi Rye, $4 per bu. 


Recleaned Rust Proof Oats, $1.50 per 
VELVET BEAN = Sale—Car Lots or 
Less. 


bushel. All first-class seed. 
a A. BUSH, Richland, Ga. 














W Celebrated Fox Brand Rubber Roofing 
lasts longer; toughest weather resister 
known; low priced because sold direct. 
Strictly first-grade, 1 pieee rolls of 108 sa. 
ft., with cement and nails. Anybody can 
lay it. Write for free circular and sam- 
ples and order at once so as to insure 
present low prices. Satisfaction guaran- 


teed. 
‘ SMITH-COURTNEY CO., 
821 East Cary St., Richmond, Va. 


South’s Oldest and. Largest Machinery and 
Supply House. 


STUMP PULLER 


5 Now’s the time to clear up your 
ground at trifling cost witha Sturdy 

| Jack Stump Puller. Low-down fea- 
ture increases leverage; two- 

@ point bearing reduces fric- 
tion; pulls stumps 6 to 36 ins. 

Free Catalog of South’s Mail 

= pr ned House shows Stump 
rs & Farm implements. 


THE SPOTLESS co., 473 ont Lane, Richmond, Va. 


EGGS-POULTRY 


We are the largest handlers of Eggs and Poultry 
in the South. 
WHAT HAVE YOU TO SHIP? 
The highest market price guaranteed with quick 
returns. Give us a trial. References, lst National 
Bank, Richmond, Va. 


WCODSON-CRAIG CO., 
Commission Merchants, RICHMOND, VA. 




















= 
Greensboro Nurseries, 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Fruit, Shade and Ornamental Trees, Vines 
and Plants. 
Poland China and Mammoth Black Pigs. 
Shetland Ponies. 


— Y 


—SEED WHEAT FOR SALE— | 
Little Red, Leap’s Prolific, Fultz, 
Fulcaster and Stoner. 

All recleaned, for $2.75 per bushel, f. o. b. 
Biackstone, Virginia. 

Farmers’ Warehouse Co., Inc., 




















BLACKSTONE, VIRGINIA, 


PEACH & APPLE 
TREES 2c & up 


Aa m, Cherry, Smail Fruits, Strawberries, Vines, Nuts, ete. 
=m, NE HALE BUDDED from Bearing J. H. HALE TREES, 
INE Delicious APPLES, Write for free catalog. 


N. “WN. NURSERY CO., Box ¢ Cleveland, Tenn. 
NEW FEATHER BEDS — $8.95 only 


gull weight 40 tbs. A pair of 6-Ib. pillows to match 
Tiki ew, Live, Clean, Sanitary Feathers. 
FRE ng. Sold on money back guarantee. Write for 
E Catalog. Agents wanted. MAKE oe MONEY. 

pMERICAN FEATHER & PILLOW Co., 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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ORCHARD AND GARDEN 








ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS 


Some Popular Kinds that Should Be 
More Generally Grown About 
Farm Homes 


we the design or plan of the im- 

provement planting completed, 
one is ready to begin the work of 
preparation of the ground for plant- 
ing. Where the surface soil is not 
deep and the subsoil is hard and im- 
pervious, it will be wise to stake out 
the beds for masses, and the posi- 
tions for single plants, and to make 
excavations to a depth of at least 
twelve inches, removing the soil en- 
tirely and replacing it with good soil 
from a cultivated field. Manure may 
be employed for enriching it, if it is 
pretty well rotted, and if it is thor- 
oughly mixed with the soil through- 
out. It should not be used in very 
great quantity. 

This work is best done during the 
dry portions of the fall when it is 
easier and more economical to move 
the earth. Beds and holes for speci- 
mens can be filled up and the soil al- 
lowed to settle in place until time for 
planting. Planting may begin at any 
time after the leaves have fallen in a 
natural way from the plants to be 
planted. This will usually be some 
time during the latter part of Novem- 
ber. The nurserymen’s shipping sea- 
son for most ornamentals usually 
does not begin before the first of 
January, but it is well to get the or- 
der in now and the soil ready. 

Care should be taken to see that 
the roots of the plants do not dry 
out, and that they are well spread 
out and firmly packed when planting, 
taking some care not to pack quite 
so firmly where the soil is saturated 
with water. At a time which is most 
suitable for planting, however, the 
soil will usually stand considerable 
tamping without injury to its physi- 
cal condition. 

The following collection of omna- 
mental shrubs will be found suitable 
for planting in the South: 

Abelia grandiflora.—This is one of 
the finest ornamental shrubs for the 
South and one that can be counted 
on giving a succession of its beauti- 
fully pinkish white.blooms for prac- 
tically the whole summer. When 
grouped in masses, this shrub gives 
very fine ornamental effects. 

Sweet Bud (Calycanthus).—This 
common flowering shrub is a native 
of the South and is well known to 
practically every child south of the 
Mason and Dixon line. It is a de- 
light to children to pick the large, 
sweet, fleshy buds and roll them in 
their hands to get their fragrance. 
This shrub is three to four feet in 
height and blends nicely with other 
classes of greenery. 


Judas Tree (Cercis Canadensis).— 
This handsome purple - flowering 
shrub is seen all*through the South 
in early spring about the time of 
peach bloom. It can be readily dis- 
tinguished by the abundance of its 
dark purple pea-shaped bloom. This 
flower makes a small tree about 20 
feet in height. 

Kerria Japonica is a handsome 
flowering shrub producing an abund- 
ance of yellow or pinkish white blos- 
soms; the leaves somewhat resemble 
the leaves of the elm and are qrifite 
ornamental. This shrub grows about 
three feet in height and works in 
very advantageously about buildings. 

Deutzias.—There are many varie- 
ties of the Deutzia family, ranging 
from very low growers to those that 
are five or six feet in height. It bears 
beautiful double bell-shaped flowers, 
white beneath and pinkish white on 
the outside. This shrub is of erect 
growth and can be used advantag- 
eously with shrubs of spreading hab- 
its. 

Golden Bell (Forsythia).—Golden 
Bell is one of our prettiest harbing- 
ers of spring. It has beautiful golden 
bell-like blossoms’ which open just 
about the time one begins to make a 


garden in spring. Forsythia is a 
very low grower and works in nicely 
in a border or clump of higher 
shrubs. 

Dogwood (Cornus florida).—This is 
the common dogwood of our woods 
that is so much in evidence when the 
bright sunny days of spring arrive. 
This plant is well worthy of setting 
in any large ornamental group for 
lawn planting. 

Hydrangea.—There are a goodly 
number of varieties of this ornamen- 
tal shrub. The blooms remain on the 
plants for a long time. Some varie- 
ties have very remarkable color 
changés as the blooms mature. It is 
a very showy shrub and can be used 
to advantage in any ornamental col- 
lection. 

Winter Jasmine (Jasminum nudi- 
florum).—This little shrub is one of 
the earliest if not the earliest bloom 
of spring. In fact, it is so anxious to 
bloom that it can hardly wait until 
spring and generally shows its bright 
flowers on sunny days in winter. It 
is a very low grower, not over two 
feet in height, and can be used to ad- 
vantage with higher shrubs in the 
background. 

Cape Jasmine.—Another shrub of 
this same family too well known to 
need any description. On account of 
its highly scented flowers, it 
place in most Southern gardens. 

Crape myrtle needs no description 
to people of the South or to anyone 
who has traveled in the South and 
has seen it in bloom. It takes the 
place of lilacs which are so hand- 
some farther north. No Southern 
garden should be without this attrac- 
tive shrub. 

Flowering pomegranate is a hand- 
some ornamental shrub growing 12 
to 15 feet in height. It has large var- 
iegated double blooms making the 
plant very attractive about mid- sum- 
mer. 

Bridal Wreath (Spirea).—No finer 
shrubs are to be found in gardens 
anywhere than the different varieties 
of spirea. Van Houtti is probably 
the very handsomest of the lot. 
These shrubs are low growers, from 
two to four feet in height and blend 
in very nicely with any group of 
shrubbery. 

Rose of Sharon (Althea),—This is 
an erect shrub from four to eight 
feet in height producing in summer 
an abundance of white, pinkish or 
purplish flowers. It can be used to 
advantage in grouping with the more 
spreading types, such as spirea. 

By making large beds, combining 
the ornamentals given above and ar- 
ranging them according to height, 
very handsome effects can be ob- 
tained. W. N. HUTT. 





Clemson College Says— 
LEMSON’S enrollment will touch 
closely on the maximum capacity 

of the college this year. Already 753 
students have reported. 

Every farmer in the state should 
know the effective measures of pre- 
venting and controlling hog cholera. 
Write to the State Veterinarian, 
Clemson College, S. C., for bulletin. 

South Carolina farmers should re- 
member that they are in the Hessian- 
fly district and should sow their 
wheat late enough for the crop to es- 
cape any possible damage from this 
insect. Clemson recommends that 
wheat be seeded the last of October. 

After the machinery has been put 
under the shed give every implement 
a good over-hauling and fix each up 
in tip-top shape. If new parts will be 
needed, send for these parts and do 
the repairing before the time comes 
for using the implement. 

To control hog cholera effectively 
requires more than individual effort. 
It’s a neighborhood affair and re- 
quires neighborhood  codperation. 
When cholera appears in a vicinity 
all hogs on neighboring farms should 
be quarantined and promptly treated 
with anti-hog cholera serum or virus. 
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7" s 
Free! 
A 50-gallon barrel 
of Scalecide free to 
any any one who 
will suggest a fairer 
guarantee than that 
given below 


“SCALECIDE” 


As proofofourconfidenceandtostrength- 
en yours, we will make the following 
Proposition to any ng grower of average 
honesty and verac 
Divide your orchard in : baif, no Gna how] Jerge 
or email, Spray one-half with “SCALECID 6” 
and the other with Lime-Sulfur for three years, 
everything else being equal. 3 pe ao soe: of that 
time, three disinterested fruit y that 
the part sprayed with eSCALECIDE” is Tn in 
every way better than that sprayed with Lime- 

ulfur, we will return you the money you paid 
us for the Min yoy ny 

for new free it 
3 Profits i in Fall Snray 


B. G. Pratt Co., M’ fg ‘Chemists 
50 Church St. Dept.23 New York 





SELF- OILING WINDMILL, 
With INCLOSED MOTOR 
| Keeping OUT DUST at RAIN — Keeping IN Oth) 


SPLASH OILING 
SYSTEM Constantly Flooding 


Every Bearing With 
je : | Oil. Makes It Pumpin 
: “a7 TheLightest Breeze 
OIL SUPPLY 
REPLENISHED * 
ONLY ONCE A YEAR 
DOUBLE GEARS — ‘Each Se vot - Long 
tt: feature 
‘AUTO -OILED AERMOTOR- 
Gasoline Engines — Pumps — Tanks 
Water Supply Goods — Steel Frame Saws 
Ware AERMOTOR CO. 2500 12th St. Cnicasa 











finds a | 


IF YOU OWNA LITTLE FIELD 
FORTHELANDS SAKE 


LET US SUBMIT PRICES 


COLUMBIA CLAY CO. 
COLUMBIA,SOUTH CAROLINA. 





Husker- 
Sheller. 


Shells unshucked or clean husked ears. Three 

rations of corn, husk and cob. For the individual 

farmer. Large ee Soe * sian price. 
WRITE TOD. 


WATTS MFG. CO., Jackson, Mich. 








We Buy and Sell 


SECOND HAND BAGS 


Of every description. 
Especially interested in Fertilizer 
Bags. 

Write for prices. 

DIXIE BAG COMPANY, 

P. O. Box 8, Richmond, Va. 


EDISO 














PHONOGRAPH 


The home that has one of 
Mr. Edison’s ‘‘Amberola’”’ Phono- 
graphs never wants for the best 
of entertainment. Latest songs, 
sacred music, band, orchestra, 
minstrels, etc. are life itself on 
the New Edison. Write for 
Phonograph circular giving our 
y EASY PAYMENT PLAN 
yf —_ tg bottom prices on Phonoe 
sand Records. Write today. 
THE SPOTLESS C0. 478 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va, 











WINCHESTER Y 
RIFLES . 
AND SHOTGUNS 


Dependable, accurate 
and sure fire 
Write for catalog, 
Specialists in 
Ss. 


lowest 
CN 
W. Arms. 
MORRISETTE REPEATING ARMS CO., 
Mail Order Dept., RICHMOND, VA. 


WALL BOARD 


Cheaper and Better Than Laths and Plaster. 
Keeps the House Warm in Winter and Cool in 
Summer 
$2.50 per 100 square 
Ten sheets to the bunde; 
wide by 6, 7. 8, 9, 10 and 12 feet long. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
ABRAMS PAINT & GLASS CO., 
Richmond, Virginia. 


prices. 


Colts and 





feet. 
size of sheets, 48 inches 








When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.”’ 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Our Farmers’ Union Page a 


Devoted to Education, Organization, Codperation and Marketing 




















XIXIIKIK KIM 


E . i WILL SHIP YOU 
THIS PIANO FREE 


ON 30 Days’ Trial 


At the end of that time if this CRAFTS 
CABINET GRAND PIANO is not found to 
be the sweetest toned piano you have ever 
heard, you may return it to me, and I will 
pay freight BOTH WAYS. 




















lle eeeeee oe 
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J. Z. GREEN, E. W. DABBS, C. C. WRIGHT, Contributing Editors | 








My Personal Guarantee to be loyal Union 
You Have any (etssnal quavantes to -veplace SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION members do not lend a helping hand 
ee plane ot any — > preg ont og IN LOCAL UNIONS to the struggling enterprise of their 
stronger guarantee, write it. 1 will sign it. own. If a Farmers’ Union enterprise 
CRAFTS CABINET GRAND PIANOS are of this nature is managed rightly, if 
guaranteed for a lifetime. 

the members can get their goods 
there just as cheaply as elsewhere, if 
they are shown the same courtesy 
and accommodation there as else- 
where, there is no valid reason why 
their support should not go in that 
direction. If these conditions do not 
exist, then it is the duty of the man- 





women professing 


NOVEMBER 
1. How May We Best Use the Market- 
ing Facilities and Market Bureaus of the 
National and State Departments of Agri- 
culture? 

Do Our Local Markets Give the 
former ’ now $120 Farmer a Square Deal in Grading and 
former , now $ 98 Fixing Prices? If Not, What is the Rem- 
former price $250, now $ 68 edy? 
former pri 50, now 
former price » $45 50, now 
former price $400, now 


TOTTI 


No Money in Advance 


I want ay to test the CRAFTS CABINET 
GRAND PIANO in the quiet of your own 
home. a want you to be the judge, your Emerson 
friends the jury. I will be satisfied with Gabler 
the verdict. Stieff 


Three Years to Pay 


I allow you to arrange 


Write today for beautiful catalog. 


We have in stock these slightly used and 
second-hand pianos at bargain prices: 


former , now $ 78 








Kimball 

Crafts 

Crafts 

your own terms otf Kohler & Camp- 
payment for these guaranteed pianos. My bell 

contract is very liberal. In case of death I Crafts Player... 
eancel unpaid balance and give your family 





former price $275, now $1! 
former price $750, now $5 








receipt in full. 


Write today for ful) particulars 


CRUUALEROEODODUGUOLENDNINE 




















Send today for bargain bulletin 
Fifty music lessons free to every purchaser 
of a CRAFTS CABINET GRAND PIANO. 
Use this coupon. Tear out and sign today. 
Old instruments taken in exchange, 


Cuffbe 


President. 











A. 3. Crafts, President, 
A. J. Crafts Piano Co., 
218-220 North 2nd Street. 
Richmond, Va. 

Dear Sir: — Please send me 
FREE OF CHARGE, the 
which I have checked below 
( ) CRAFTS BEAUTIFUL CATALOG. 
( ) CRAFTS BARGAIN BULLETIN. 


today, 
literature 


Name 














FARM | HOME 


AN APPEAL TO UNION MEM- 
BERS 


Members Must Help One Another 
More, Trust One Another More, 
and Loyally Support Union Enter- 
prises 


T HAS occurred to my mind more 

than once that possibly the domi- 

nant reason why the Farmers’ Union 

has not been able to gather unto 

itself practically 

all of the availa- 

ble material in the 

states and com- 

munities where it 

has been in exist- 

ence for a number 

of years is the 

want of that com- 

plete unity of pur- 

pose and that lack 

_MR. WRIGHT of hearty codper- 

ation which we have been pained to 

see existing in some localities where 

the organization is numerically 
strong. 

Some time ago, in conversation 
with a prominent official in the Farm- 
ers’ Union, J was surprised to hear 
my friend make this statement: “It 


agement to look into the matter and 
to locate and correct the abuse. 

If we could only arouse the Ameri- 
can farmer today to a sense of the 
tremendous power which would be 
his through organization and coéper- 
ation if we could only induce him to 
see the wonderful possibilities which 
lie out yonder in the future for the 
organied farmer, if we could only 
open his eyes so that he might catch 
a glimpse of the brotherhood of man, 
what a transformation we_ should 
speedily behold in this country of 
ours! 

This is a 
along all lines of 
class which 
without it 


day of organized effori 
activity, and the 
endeavors to 
is practically foredoomed 
to failure. Let us all in our Local. 
County, State and National Unions 
teach and preach, stress and empha- 
size the duty of codperation, let us 
endeavor 'to induce our fellow man to 
place just a little confidence in 
his kind, and to that faith by 
his works 

Another thing to my mind 
is the attitude of so many of the 
brethren. If “by their fruits ye shall 
know them,” then these would never 


more 
show 


strang 


succeed 


po a Bl ib Rb A ERR a IE 


NO MATTER how far you 
live from the town or power 
lines, you can enjoy the 
same GENUINE EDISON 
ELECTRIC LIGHT, and 
electric power for doing much 
of your work, if vou have the 


Practically eliminates fire risk. Clean, 
odorless, and economical. The Edison 
Nickel-Iron- Alkaline Storage Battery 
requires practically no attention and 
is sold with a liberal capacity Guaran- 
tee covering many years. 

Virginia Machinery & Well Co., 
Dept. P.F., RICHMOND, VA. 

Detach and Mali To-Day 


TRADE | webs Bea bo) cea Ris ae oe 
. 
Bivins Q, Canon. Bsr cetaioe t 
MARK 


MMM UNBIGES 5 6 605 0d GeS eae Need edeccereeeensiess 
My Address.. 


is the most difficult thing in the world 
to induce the members of the organi- 
zation to.patronize any enterprise 
which has been promoted by the Un- 
ion.” Is this man right? Does the 
average member of the order prefer 
to give his support to those who 
would like to see the Union perish? 

Iam inclined to think that the 
brother was not far from the truth, 
judging from what I have seen my- 
self. Often when a Farmers’ 


be suspected of having ever heard of 
the organization. They never speak 
of the work to the non-Union man, 
never solicit members, do not patron- 
ize their organization papers, rarely 
attend their meetings Local or 
otherwise, and in a word contribute 
nothing but their annual dues to the 
Maintenance of the organization. 
They are indeed and in truth very 
eine much like the unfruitful fig tree 

Union Oh, that each member of the order 


ever 


\4 ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANT 8 


5 (if you have a Gas Engine, Check Here o> 











Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewa! and one 
subscription for one year each 
together; or 
$2.00 for a club of three yearly 
of 33.cents on each subscription. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


new 
if sent in 


sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
Address, 








The Threshing Problem 
SOl ved re sere ving vite oat 


from the mown vines, wheat, oats, 
bination machine 


rye and barley. A perfeet com- 
Nothing like it. ine 
I have been looking for for 20 years.’’ Mas- 
sey. ‘‘It will meet every demand,’ nA - Mergen 
Director Tenn. Exp. Station. Booklet $8 free. 
KOGER PEA & BEAN THRESHER €0. 
Morristown, Tenn. 


store has been opened, in competition 
of course, with the mer- 
chants of the see a 
large percentage of the members still 
giving their trade and their moral 
support to the other stores which are 
trying, of course, to eripple the 
of the Union enterprise. This is nat- 
ural, and we could not expect less 
from the commercial world. But the 
| strange part of it all is that men and 
| 


general 
community, we 


work 











a a a on a a a a 


Serve the Nation 


by getting the most feed value out of your corn. 

Husking ears and making fodder of the rest, gives 
25% more feed value from the crop, and saves labor. 
Appleton, the first successful husker, has 45 years® farm ma- 
chinery knowledge built into it. Simplest, strongest, mechan- 
ically perfect—husks cleanest, shells least; has most efficient 
corn saver. Cuts or shreds stalks etc., while husking ears. 

Easiest, safest to operate. Works in any condition of corn. 


PPLETON 


Nusker &‘Shredder 


Guaranteed to do more work with less 
power than any husker of equal size. 


2 eel Se ie 
STOCKDELL-MYERS HARDWARE CO., Inc. 


**The House of Service” 


Distributors for APPLETON Corn Huskers and FOOS Gasoline Engines for the States of Virginia and North Carolina. 
Machines and Repair parts carried in stock at all tmes. 
We would suggest that you write for catalog, stating size and style desired. 
We are now in our new home, 28-30 South Sycamore Street, Petersburg, Virginia. 


might be 
he is an 
cial 


imbued-with the truth that 
important factor in the so- 
political and industrial life of 
the organization! If he could only 
realize that upon individual efiort we 
must succeed or fail, and that he, 
himself, specific work to per- 
form in this undertaking, what might 
we not be able to perform! 

Cc. Go e 


FOR YOUR 
LOCAL TO DO 


Lecturer Green 
Important 


has a 


EIGHT THINGS 


Points Out 
Activities for 
to Prosecute . During 
the Next Twelve Months 


; 

|THE State Union little 
hile 1 

4 

} 

| 


| State 
| Eight 
| Each Local 


meets in a 
now, and it is time for each 
lecide on a definite program 
|} Of progress to carry on between now 
and the annual re- 
Union ac- 
tivities at next 
’s annual 
meeting. I wish to 
that the co- 
Operative activi- 
ties of every Lo- 
cal embrace the 
following pro- 
eram?: 
The 
supplies and 


Local ro < 


1eW oi 


urge 


MR. GREEN coopera- 


buying of goods, 
tilizers. The “war’ speculative 
irit is in the air everywhere, and 
agents are 


in some 


speculators and muddle 

reaping tremendous 

lines. The savings and 

nes possible through intelligent col- 

| lective buying will be needed more 
year than ever before. Make 


orders in the meetings of 


nrofits 
pronts 


ies 


econo? 


eh see i AC I AR aa A lie 
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your Local Unions and keep a record 
of the amount of business done. 

2. Quit selling in small lots, as in- 
dividuals. Grade your products, find 
where the demand is best and sell 
ee ectively. 

_ Let two or more members join in 
ie purchase of needed farm machin- 
ery; the prices of which soaring. 
Avoid the waste that comes from in- 
dividual ownership of expensive farm 
machinery—machinery that serves 
only one farmer stands idle 90 per 
cent of the time under the sheds. If 
any of your members have wasted 
hard-earned capital that way instead 
of joining with neighbors in buying, 
let them sell interests in machinery 
already owned and with the proceeds 
join with members in the purchase of 
other needed labor-saving imple- 
ments and farm machinery. 

4. Along with more machine-made 
wealth get in position to reap some 
profits that are available through the 
livestock industry, by jointly pur- 
chasing pure-bred sires. This opens 
up a field for constructive codpera- 
tion in which it is possible to revo- 
lutionize Southern agriculture and 
make it possible not only to retain a 
greater proportion of the wealth cre- 
ated, but to add greatly to our soil 
fertility. 

5. Arouse greater interest in neigh- 
borhood progress through the devel- 
opment of better school facilities, 
better public roads, and a more invit- 
ing and attractive social life in the 
community, and be prompt in render- 
ing aid to members who are sick or 
otherwise in distress. 

6. See that an auxilliary farm wom- 
an’s club is organized in connection 
with your Local Union, in which the 
farm women have their own officers 
and develop their own community 
leaders. 

7. Encourage 


are 


farm demonstration 
work, the canning clubs, pig clubs, 
poultry clubs, home demonstration 
work, the securing of the services of 
Government cotton graders for each 
county, and see that your county 
commissioners make the required ap- 
propriations for the maintenance of 
these agencies. 

8. Assist in the organization of 
credit unions under the state law and 
national farm loan associations un- 
der the federal farm loan act, and 
neighborhood buying and selling as- 
sociations under the state codpera- 
tive corporation law. Bs Ge 


LIVESTOCK AT NORTH CAR- 
OLINA STATE FAIR 


HE North 














E Carolina State 

with other fairs, notably the 
Fair at Atlanta, and this 
exhibit materially. This fair following the 
Virginia State Fair naturally drew a large 
Proportion of the livestock exhibitors. It is 
hoped that the management of the North 
Carolina Fair will see fit before another yeal 
to get on a state circuit, and thus have a 
show of livestock which will be a credit to 
any state. Only a conflict this year prevent- 
ed most of the exhibitors at Richmond from 
coming to Raleigh and thence on to Atlanta 
had such a schedule been arranged. 

The horse and mule show was very short, 
the barns not being over half filled. While 
this show is largely local, yet, there was a 
Material shortage due to scarcity of horses 
and mules and premium money not condu- 
Cive to a large show. The beef cattle show 
Consisted of four herds of Herefords, no 
Angus or Shorthorns being shown. Competi- 
tion in the Hereford classes was keen, how- 
ever, and had there been such a show of 
Shorthorns and Aberdeen-Angus it would 

ve been a credit indeed to any state. 

There were no sheep shown whatever ex- 


cept one Hampshire ram by Edgar Long, 
of Graham. 


The swine 
there were a 
the regular 


Fair conflicts 
Southeastern 
hurt the livestock 


show was also short, although 
number of excellent herds in 
Classes and individuals from the 
big club boys. The Pinehurst Berkshires 
Which has usually been shown here went to 
Beata where conditions were more attrac- 
The judging in all of the classes 
airy Cattle was done by Prof. E. S. 
= Lexington, Ky. Prof. T. C. Reed of the 
« E. College judged the dairy cattle 
which consisted of a herd of Ayrshires own- 
ed by W. V. Probasc o, of Creamridge, N. J., 
and a herd of Holsteins owned by Mrs, Jesse 
F. Stephens of Gree snsboro, N. Cc. 
CATTLE SHOW 
In the Jersey all 
Won by E. W, taleigh, and D. L. 
Farrior Raleigh. All of the premiums in 
the Holstein classes where filled were won 
by Mrs. J. F, Stephens and likewise in the 
Ayrshire classes, by Mr. W. V. Probasco. 
The latter is an excellent herd, and also the 
former which has most of the animals in the 
advanced registry. 
There are many good dairy herds in this 
State which should have been out. It is 
hoped that sufficient premiunr money will be 


oe before’ another year to attract 
se 


except 
Good, 


classes 


prizes were 
Worth, 





NO ADVANCE IN PRICE 


Lob, we site $1.05; 


2-ply 
45 Ibs. 
$1.65 


1-ply 
Wt. roll, 35 Ibs. 
Price, roll, $1.30 





In spite of the greatest demand for rubber roofing ever known we have not advanced our prices 
this year. Almost every factory and dealer has advanced prices from 10 to50 per cent. The 
Gov’t has endorsed rubber roofing by using it exclusively on roofs and sides of allcantonment build- 
ings. This and the immense crop increase is causing a demand that is taxing the roofing mills tothe 
utmost. Farmers everywhere are ordering now 80 as to have their roofing before bad weather 

starts. We can ship same day order ia received. 
roofing and saving money. Each roll contains 108 eq. ft. with nails and cement for laying. 
Spotiess Rubber Roofing is the standard roofing of the South; used by thousands 
-~ leading farmers and contractors and giving perfect satisfaction. The very best low 
riced roofing to buy; eaual in weight, length and thickness to any other standard 174. 
2-ply, wt. 45 ibs. 

Price per roll 
Spotiess Special Guaranteed Rubber Roofing is the highest grade rubber roof- 
ing we know of. The quality of felt used, the genuine asphalt saturation and superior 
skin coating puts this roofing in = by itself. Made in four weights. 

“ply 
55 Ibs. 

$2.00 
Write now for full information and free samples of 
Roofings, also special Reduced Prices on Mill Ends. 
Shipped quick from Richmond—Little freight—No delay. 4 
THE SPOTLESS CO. Richmond, Va. f 

Address desk D475 for Special Roofing Proposition. 


Order now and be sure of getting your 


3-ply, wt. ~ 
Price per roll 


1.39; $1.74. 


4-ply ~ 














Shipped direct to you on deposit of $10. Sixtydays’ quae 


driving trial and 
are light, strong and easy running. 
w_- by 


a guarantee for alltime against defects. Our buggies 
ay ‘They are best for the South, and a 
experienced buggy buyers, Why not mail us 


your order and save money? Write for our 
d FREE WATCH FOB and bar- 


AL ZA, 


Herefords were shown by Enochs & Wort- 
man, Jackson, Miss.; Warren T. <a 
Kentland, Ind.; J. E. Latham, Mebane, N. 

Van Atta & Brinkley, Raleigh, N. 

Hereford show was excellent, the two 
former breeders showing full herds excellent 
in individuality and quality. The Lake La- 
tham herd from Mebane, no doubt has a 
future to it and likewise the Van Atta & 
Brinkley herd. 

The following are the awards in the 
lar classes: Enochs & Wortman: first, bull 
three years and championship bull; second, 
bull one year old, cow three years old, heifer 
two, heifer under one, exhibitors’ herd se- 
cond; breeders’ young herd. 

Warren T. McCray, bull three 

bull two years, first; bull 

and second; cow three years, first and 
heifer two years, first and third; heif- 

one year, first and second; heifer under 
one year, first and third; exhibitors’ herd, 
first and third; breeders’ young herd, first; 
championship bull, reserve; championship 
cow or heifer. 

J. E. Latham; Bull one year old, 

SWINE SHOW 
show was not as large as usual 
although the quality was very good. The 
absence of the excellent herd of Berkshires 
usually shown by Leonard Tufts, of Pine- 
hurst, made a great difference in the Berk- 
shire classes although there were some good 
ones shown. 

1.) ne oe 2 
developing 
deserves 
breeder. 

Pig club boys as 
compete in the 
cases took a number of first prizes. 

The ‘Pig Club exhibit on the whole was 
good although some arrangement should be 
perfected whereby larger numbers of these 
pigs can be shown. 

Catawba and Iredell counties were 
sented with exhibits of Berkshires, 
Chinas and Duroc-Jerseys. Much credit is 
due the Pig Club members for the individ- 
ual pigs shown and their preparation for the 
show ring. 

The following are 
eral Classes: 

Berkshires.—Won by 
boro, boar one year, 
old, second; 


regu- 


years, 
under one, 


se- 


first. 


The swine 


Jordan, of McCullers, N. C., is 
a good herd of Duroc-Jerseys and 
much credit for his work as a 


usual 
regular 


were allowed to 
classes and in severa 


repre- 
Poland- 


the awards in the sev- 
Leroy Hall, 
first; boar six 
boar under six months, 
sow one year old, first; sow 
months, first; breeders’ herd, first. 

Won by E. E. Petty, Hillsboro, 
months, first; best boar any age. 

Won by Miss L. D. Fuller, Durham, 
under six months, first; sow two years, 
sow under six months, second; best sow 
age. 

Won by George 
months, second, 

Won by Miss Ruth 
under six months, first. 

Duroc-Jerseys.—In this class J. J. 
& Sons, McCullers, boar one year 
cond; boar under six months, first. Won by 
H. A. Turlington, Duke, boar six months, 
second. Won by D. L. Farrier, Raleigh, boar 
under six months, second; sow one year old, 
second; exhibitors’ herd, second; best herd 
under one year old. 

Won by Fred Green, 
months, first. 

Won by George Fleming, Warrenton, 
under six months, first and second. 

Poland-China.—Won by J. W. Dixon, Ral- 
eizgh, boar two years, first; boar under six 
months, second: sow under six months, first; 
best sow any age, first. 

Won by A. D. Coats, Coats, boar one year, 
first; best boar any age, first. 

Won by J. K. Morrison, Newton, boar un- 
der six months, first. 

Won by H. B. Banger, 
year old, first. 

Won by Mr. 
old, second. 

Won by Miss Grace Lutz, Newton, 
months, first. 

Won by H. G. Dixon, 
six months, second 

Won by H. H B. Mask, Newton, 
der six months, third. 

Chester White.—Won 
boar under six months, 
months first and second; 
first; sow any age first. 

Won by Frank Sigmon, 
months old, first. 

On the whole the livestock exhibit 
very commendable, but considering the ad- 
vancement of North Carolina in the live- 
stock industry, we should have a state fair 
equal to most other states. The two things 
paramount in bringing this about are larger 
premium money and placing the fair on a 
recognized state circuit. R. S. CURTISS. 


Hills- 
months 
second: 
under six 
boar six 
boar 
first; 

any 
Hunter, six 


Arcola, sow 


Hall, Hillsboro, sow 
Jordan 
old, se- 


Statesville, sow six 


sow 


Newton, sow one 


Love, Newton, sow one year 


sow six 


Raleigh, sow under 


sow un- 
by H. H. B. Mask, 
first; sow under six 
best boar any age, 
six 


Newton, sow 


was 
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gain catalog of Buggies and you CS 
SoC) poy > So Get our Factory to you 


B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS BUGGY co, <2 
46 Main St, 


ASS 4 
S24 
Barnesville, a 


Shows how to grind the most 
i iz int digestible stock feed, table corn- 
we meal, Graham, whole-wheat, rye 
iF or buckwheat flour—all with one 
. & M. guaranteed genuine 

Any power. Lasts a lifetime. Boy 
can handle and keep in order. Make 
money grinding for neighbors, too. 
Free Trial Offer and book of mills 

sent free. Write today. 


NORDYKE & MARMON CO. 
1300 Morris St., Indianapolis, Ind, 


DURABLE ROOFING 


Extra Good—Low Priced 

Complete with Large Head Nails, Lap Cement and 

Directions for Laying in Center of each Roll. 
1- Ply, per roll of 108 sq. feet 

2-Ply, per roll of 108 sq. feet .. 

3-Ply, per roll a aoe sq. feet 

TE FOR SAMPLES 
aunnans PAINT & GLASS CO., , 

Riehmond, Virginia. 








Our advertisers are 
iable. 


guaranteed to be re- 








| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE | 





MACHINERY 


PRA RARAPRPP APD LLP AED 
For Sale—One Number 2 

Loric k ‘& Lowrance, Inc., C 
For Sale—No. 12 De 

good condition. 


Sharples Separator—$45. 
olumbia, 5S. 

Laval Cream 
Price $50. H. 


Separator in 
L. Madison, 


International 
and Kerosene). 
condition Reason 
power. D. W. Thorp, 


horse-power mounted 
engine (gasoline 
and in excellent 
am using a larger 
Rocky Mount, N. C. 


For Sale—Tractor, 30 H.P., with six bottom P. & O. 
gang plow and Clark cutaway harrow. This engine 
is in perfect running order. Cost $2,500 new. First 
check for $75 as we have no need for engine. 


For Sale—10__ 
Harvester Co., 
Practically new 





0 gets it, ; 
Blantyre Farm, Box 611, Meridian, Miss. 


HELP OR POSITIONS WANTED 


Land Owners Wanting an ‘pelea: Perm ae 
intende nt for 1918, address” Box 92, Red Springs, N. 
Wanted—2-horse tenant farmer, with or 


horse stock, for orchard farm. Box 120, 
North Carolina. 


AP PPPS LLL L LLL LAS atttated 


w ithout 
Taylorsville, 





Wanted—White woman for cook and general house- 
work. iberal wages to right party. R. E Welch, 
Stockton Farm, Hertford, N. C. 


Wanted by Hustler—Position as manager 
farm; married, small family. Ww ee 
salary, ete. Batton, Sanford, N. 


~~ Wanted—Two tenants 
charge of five-horse farm, 
Oaks Julius A. Lee, Sr., e@ 2. 


WwW anted—Experienced man “who. undestands milking, 
butter making, to_run small dairy. Have forty head 
cows and calves. W. E. Jeffreys, Rocky Mount, N. C., 
RF. D. 


A Bac che lor, , experienced — ‘in 
all Benwin man, wants 
country location, Eastern 
185, W arrenton, v 


Tobacco Factory Wants Saleemen—$125 monthly 
and expenses for right man. Experience unnecessary, 
as we give complete instructions. Piedmont Tobacco 
Co., F-54, Danville, Va. 


Wanted—Intelligent Farme r for 117-acre 
land; grows all crops; ample buildings; one 
Maxton, with graded school and female 
lease or share-crop to right man. 
Maxton, N. C. 





of small 
particulars, 


with own teams to > take 
nine miles south of Four 
Four Oaks, N. C., Route 2. 


bookkee per, 
Prefer good 
W. A., Box 


store, fair 
employment. 
Carolina. 





» farm, fine 
mile 
college 
y. McLean, 
draft and enlistment 
well-worked territories open and will 
be pleased to hear from interested persons. Appli- 
cant must be exempt from draft. McConnon & Com- 
pany, Dept. 69, Winona, Minn. 
Want Position as Farm 

years old, married. Ten years’ 
Expert accountant with 


Salesman Ww anted—Owing “to 
we have a few 


Manager in South—45 
experience in farming 
large experience in handling 
help. Gilt edge reference Salary or share in crop. 
Cc. L. Beard, Box 424, Elizabethtown, Ky. 
Wanted—A good man to take charge of farm and 
truck garden. If a man has a family of boys who 
will work with him it will be better. Will pay salary 
monthly in cash. No slacker or shirker need apply. 
Must not touch whiskey. ‘‘Sandhill,’’ Aberdeen, N. C. 


Wanted—Position, Permanent—as swine herdsmen, 
for salary, or will work on profit-sharing basis on 
general stock farm. Thoroughly understand business. 
Life-time on farm. Can handle labor on large or 
small farms. Agricultural College diploma. Best 
references 30 years old; married. Lock Box 1, 
Putney, Ga. 





(19) 1135 


Wanted—Position as Farm Superintendent, +” — 
Bor { 7 man. Macklesboro, N, C., Route ° 
Ox 37. 





~ Wanted—Farm Superintendent—Do not apply un- 
less capable of handling white labor, draft mares, 
modern farm machinery and crops on four hundred 
acres land Must be familiar with Southern condi- 
tion. Salary $850, but prefer man capable of earning 
more after first year. Roomy house and garden in- 
cluded. Uriah § *k Farm, Uriah, Ala. 


experience on 


Farm and Ranch Manager—10 years’ 
large farms and ranch; open to position. Qualifica- 
tions: executive ability and initiative, practical, sci- 
entific; a careful buyer, a good aaieenan : accustomed 
to improved machinery, all sorts of men, cattle, hogs, 
sheep; field crops and pastures. Knows drainage, 
irrigation, use of fertilizers, soils; is married; age 34; 
healthy; educated; a good accountant; good charac- 
ter; best references; able to plan and carry out suc- 
cessfully any_work. Salary $2,000. Give particulars 
first letter. J. BE. Miller 5 Lake Charles, Ta. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Learn at Home or Tt School—Shorthand, 
Positions guaranteed. Tuition on 
College, Winston, N. C, 


Bookkeeping. 
credit. Edwards 

~ Best Business Training at Piedmont—Expenses half 
what business colleges charge. Positions plentiful, 
a school. Address, William Burns, Lawn- 


LIVESTOCK 


_BERKSHIRES 
yuaree Berkshires. 
Virgin 
Sel ected Berkshire 
Ritchie, East Fruitland 








Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, 


Pigs —Registered, $10. James 
Berkshire Pigs !—Best 
prices. — Ww. Dickinson, Burkeville, 

Registered Berkshire. Pigs—Ten 
Weeks old. Mill Knob Farm, 

_ Four Berkshire Boars—3% months; “entitled to reg- 
istration; development normal; from litter of fourteen; 
$10. Jack Brown, Route 5, Greenville, 8. C. 

Grey Rock Berkshires—Three months old pigs, witl 
registration papers, pedigrees, etc., $15 id piss, = 
H. Emory, Jr., Pikesville, Baltimore County, Md. 

_bU ROC-JERSEYS 


“oe 50; 


waaay; high breeding, low 


‘aes Ss at ten 
y letcher, N. C, 








Duroc-Jersey _ Pigs registered. 
N 


Farms, Woodleaf, 


Pedigreed Duroc—10 weeks, $9; 

Bumpass, Bumpass, Va 
~ Choice ‘lot pedigreed oo" pigs 10 weeks 
$8; registered, $9. Hickory Grove Farm, Wilson, Va. 
~ Durocs—Registet red pigs, 
7. oa 


Knollwood 





2 for $17. K. O. 


Satisfac- 


gilts and boars. 
gel & Son, Chase City, Va. 


Boar—Weighs 
good individual. 
Moon, 


about 400 
First check 
Comer, Ga. 


Salon auneae 
, years old, 
for $85 gets him. BL 
~ Several Registered 
These are fine, highly 
of the great boar, 
bargains. J. H. 


Duroc Boars, 5 
bred stock being 
Defender. Price $25. 
Hogan, Chipley, Ga. 
Send Your Orders to the Cross Roads 
for registered Duroc sows, $75 to $100 
gilts, $60 each; a bunch of pigs for 
sow not bred, $50, a bargain. A. 
perity, S.. ©. 


months old. 
descendents 
These are 


Stock Farms 
each; bred 

$15 each; one 
Kohn, Pros- 

ESSEX i 
Registered Essex Pigs—Big Bone 

guaranteed, ioneysuckle Farm, 
GUINEA 

~ Guinea “Hogs for Sale—Pigs ready for delivery No- 

Tr D 


vember first. Alexander, Rt. 1, Walhalla, 
South Carolina. 


Satisfaction 
_Mi iss. 


type. 
Madison, 





HAMPSHIRES 


Sale—Registered “a Hogs—All 
Moore, _Charlotte, N 


oO. I. C.’ 


Btheat strain, registered stock. 





For ages. 
Graham 


Sis 
sey Bros., 


Pigs- 
Cc rouse, 
ee 

Pigs—Prices 
Jeffress, Va. 


Poland- China Pigs for 
Buffalo Jct., 


‘Ram- 


~ Poland-China 
Flynn, 


tabs red 
Owen, 


right. Mrs. Kate B. 


‘Sale. W. T. 
~ Big ——_ China ~ Pigs—Breeding | unexcelled. 
Prices reasonable. Suncrest Farm, Kollock, 8. -C. 


~ Pedigreed Big Type Poland-China Pigs—Sired . by 
Wonderful boars, ‘‘A Wonder,’’ ‘‘Sampson the Great,’ 
in thousand-pound class; no better blood in Poland- 
China world. Booking orders, fall delivery. Hill 
3rook Stock Farm, South Boston, Va. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Registered 

in good 
Snow Hill, 

For Sale—1 ual Angus, “2h years 
1 registered 1% year old female. First check for 
$175 gets them. J. M. Whitley, Snow Hill, N. C. 

GUERNSEYS 

Pure Guernsey Bull—3 years. Knapp School, Nash- 

ville, Tennessee 


~One 
months ; 
Dixon, 


Aberdeen-Angus Bull for Sale—19 
w. 


cae gentle. Write F. 


“old bull: 





-HOLSTEINS — 


For Sale—Fine Holstein Male Calf, six 
97 per cent pure, price $25. 
Oxford, N. C. 


Registered 
black. 
gain. 





weeks old, 
Oxford Orphan Asylum, 





Holstein—Heifer calf, more white than 
Three months old. . Fine pedigree. ar- 
$75. Meridian College, Meridian, Miss. 
JERSEYS 


Registered 
Howard W. O 


~ Registered Je rsey Cattle—Also high grade 

cows and heifers. Sta your requirements. 'e 

guarantee satisfaction. A Farm, Kollock, S. C. 
SHORTHORNS 


Shorthorn Milk Cows—L. N. 
Concord, N. C. 


| 
vou Collie Pups. M. K. Stroud, Herndon, 


Bargains in two to 
months old. 


Athe ons, 


Jersey a, 


~ twelve 
dum, 


Georgia. 
some 





Two Registered 


Bur- 
leyson, Rt. 7, 





For Sale—One_ 


~ pure-bred ~ Collie ( 
McIntosh, 


Orange, Va. 


Fine Registered Collie Pups for Sale. 
Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn 


White “Collies for Soe 
ful helpers, loyal friends. 
vember Ist. Write now. 
ville, Va. 


(female). Ebbie 





H. B. 





Purpose—Beautiful, faith- 
Pedigreed pups ready No- 
Roseland Kennels, Burke- 





SHEEP AND GOATS 
~~ Wanted—Up to a car load of female goats and kids. 
John Paul Lucas, Raleigh, N. C. 


For Sale—Southern Range Ewes and Goats—In car 
-. Roadview _ Farm, Marion, Ala. 





Shropshire ram. Dal rymple Farm, 
Two Extra Good 
price for quick —— 

N. C€., Route No. 
HORSES AND JACKS 
~ Sale or Trade Spanish . Jennet and Colt. For Sale— 
7 Grade Percherons, 1 to 3, and 3 mares; A-l 
Spanish Jack. W. 8S. Mott, Dixondale, Va. 
Two OB MORE BEEEDS 
~¥or Sale—Registered Shorthorn Bull; Registered 


Tamworth Hogs. Fordiand> Stock Farm, Gallion, Als., 
Route 2. 


Lex ington, N. 


Registered Dorset Rams at half 
Albert J. McCracken, Clyde, 

















1136 (20) 

Wanted—High grade or pure-bred Jersey, Guern- | 
sey and Holstein heifer calves, yearlings and bred 
heifers. Connell, Warren Plains, y.. C. 

300 Head Pure-bred Red Poll, Shorthorn and “An- 
gus young cows and heifers, not registered, at 
prices. Good Percheron mares and fillies. Roadview 
Stock Farm, Marion, Ala. 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


aor 








“BUCKEYES 
Buckeye Cockerels—$1.50 each. B. C. Smith, 
Reidsville, N. C. ek 
LEGHORNS 


For Sale—Single Comb “White Leghorn “breeding 











hens, with records. Red Brier Farm, Henderson- 
ville, N. C. 

50 White Leghorn Pullets for Sale—$1_eac a Also 
some fine cockerels. Best laying stock. J. D. Burke, 
Ww oodford, Pe Ler a. te lao 

Choice Breeding “Males—Young’s _ “strain, ~ White 
Leghorn ks, Cockerels. Carl Gilliland, Siler City, 
North Carolina. = | 

Williams [Bros’. and Braces’ strain high- bred 


Brown Leghorn cockerels and Kirkup Bros’. strain 
high-bred White Mende SareaCie and pullets, $2 
each. Godwin Bros., Wade, N. 


ORPINGTONS 


White Orpingtons—Write your wants. 
Poultry Farm, Liberty, N. C. 


“But Orpingtons—Stock “and “Eggs—Write — for pies 
and show record. Bloom Kendall, Shelby, N. 


REDS 


“Single Comb Reds—From prize stock. Hens, pul- 
lets and cockerels. Mrs. John Kerr, Durham, N. C. 


For Sale—Single Comb Rhode Island Red cockerels 
and pullets from prize winners at Charlotte, Wilson, 
ete. J. C. Patton, _The Observer, Charlotte, LN. Cc. 


Barred Recks—Ringiet, Parks and Mittendorf bred- 
to-lay strains. Cockerels, $3; pullets, $2. Keowee 
Farm, Calhoun, C. 


Barred Rocks—Ringlet, t, Parks and Mittendorf_ bred- 
to-lay strains. Cockerels, $3; pullets, $2. Keowee 
Farm, Calhoun, N. C. 


Midnight 

















TURKEYS 
40 Mammoth Bronze Turkeys for Sale—Hatched 











May the first, 1917. $6 a pair. W. G. Crow, Red 
Oaks, Virginia. Lee 

WYANDOTTES 
<_" os — winners. Dixie Furn. 


» Troy, 





South Carolina. 


COTTON 


8 Impro ved Cotton Seed. G. L. Toole, Aiken, 





H. Kirkwood, Bennettsville, 


Son)—$2.25 per bushel. 
at same price. 


bales per acre. Earliest variety. Free from all diseases. 
No boli weevils. 
hardt, Carnesville, Georgia. 

Vandiver’s Heavy Fruiting Cotton—Record: Four | 
bales per acre. 


of this wonderful cotton. 
us for facts and proofs from your own state, and | I 


~"Seea Oats—Fulghum, = 65 bushel; 


Cotton Seed—Blue ribbon, first prize at fair. W. 
8. C. 


‘Trice (From Improved ‘Seed of J. D. Crowe & 
Also Hea 

Crowe & Williams, Bells, Tenn. 
‘Impreved Cleveland Big Boll Cotton—Record: 2 





Write for particulars. R. S. Len- 








Earliest big boll; 40 bolls make 


Others are imitators. Write 


$3, 800. 


your property and turn it into money. 
Carolina Realty Company, Raleigh, N. C. 


‘ C High School. 
avy Fruiter Big Boll | gale. Good buildings on each. Price and terms 
attractive. W. 


improved, good dwelling and barns. Two hundred | and excellent. 
bearing orange trees, good water, 
adjoining. 

opy, Florida. 


our direction. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


0 cle near market, Alfalfa and Livestock thrive on our lime lands 
300 Box 12, Vict Rich prairies; tick free ; open winters; artesian wa 
Do Fou Want to Bell Your Farm 7—w : 1 ter; good roads; prices right. List guaranteed as 

“write sell good as represented, or expenses refunded. See us. 
ttn, | GROCBDOG, AIR, 


The LBerry-Snellings Realty Co., Demopolis, Ala, 

Farm—% mile from town d Ste ait 

Ais 86 acres malin: Soe ree oene Virginia Farm—225 Acres for $6,000—Located 21, 

4 miles from RB. R. and County seat town. Productive. 

Parrish, Dunn, N. C nice laying land, well fenced and watered. 75 acres 

, oes in woods, balance in cultivation. Good, comfortabl 

farm house with well at door. Outbuildings all new 

, Regarding this and other Piedmont 

farms, write to Edward S. Wilder & Co., Char_ 
lottesville, Va. 


300 Aces—100 7, — land, 


231% -Acre 





For Sale—110 acres. 80 now in cultivation. Well 


: also other property ; Va., 
Write the owner, F. M. Ramsey, Mican- 





Farms for Sale!!—Largest drainage project in State 


: l Lands of Fair Value Assured by Chamber of Com- | of Virginia. Deep, rich, well- balanced soil. Drain- 
pound; 46 per cent lint No anthracnose. No boll  merce—New plans to settle and develop the most fer- | age absolutely assured under all conditions, at all 
weevils. Free from all diseases; 1%-inch staple. | tile lands of South Texas, immediately adjacent fine | times. Oniny short distance out of Norfolk. Rail 
Have private gin. Private culler. We are originators | market. Farming and dairying demonstrations under | and water transportation Good schools, 


f 2 : churches, 
stores; strictly white community;> good roads. For 
prices and 


Only approved lands offered for sale. 
f you want to own a farm write for Booklet ‘‘N’’, 








; ; t a further information, «address, Norfolk 
| special price on seed for early delivery. Vandiver | Agricultural Dept., Chamber of Commerce, Houston, | County Farms, Inc., 331 Monticeilo Arcade, Opposite 
| Seed Co., Lavonia, Ga. Texas. Monticello Hotel, Norfolk, Va. 





OATS 








Appler, $1.10 


PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 








bushel; Bancroft, $1.20 bushel; 100 FEushel, $1.30 
bushel; Texas Red co "Proof, $1 bushel. Kirby 
Seed Co., Gaffney, S. C. 

Pedigreed Seed Oats -— Patterson and Fulghum 


strains. 
proof. Plant October and November-—green pasture all 
winter—harvest 65-75 bushels in May—followed with 
corn, soy and velvet beans or lespedeza Send for 
samples and Government Bulletins. Crop short; be 
quick. Sid J. _Weber, Baton Rouge, ees 


Acclimated to Gulf States and smut and rust 








eae PEAS 


~ Wanted—Sound White Peas—Any quantity. Can 
use a few Whippoorwills. Send sample and best 
price. J. A. Jones, Easley, S. C. 


PECAN TREES 


All About Papershell Pecan Con et hn Bass 
Pecan in Company, Lumberton, Miss. 

For Sale Cheap—Pedisreed — Trees—Grafted 
from bearing trees in my own orchard. Best quality 
and varieties. Write for prices. H. . Simmons, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 











RYE 


Best Quality Seed Rye for Sale—Ask for prices. 
we Grain Co., Winston, N. C. 


Rye—Abruzzi_ Seed Rye—(From _ pedigreed 
ou, " sat 20 bushel; 10 bushels and over, $3 bushel; 
Southern grown seed tye, $2.50 bushel; 10 bushels 
and over, $2.40 bushel; Rosen seed rye, $3 bushel; 
10 bushels and over, $2.90 bushel. Kirby Seed Co., 
Gaffney, S. 

















ae White Wyandottes—50 cockerels for sale. 
Frank Hamrick, originator Champion Strain, Shelby, 
North Carolina. 


Improved Lady Thompson Strawberry—Laree, early, 
productive. Choice plants, 500, $1; $2 thousand. 
Leslie Bolick, Conover, N. C. 





Silver Wyandotte Cockerels—200-egg strain, $2.50 
each. May hatched, healthy stock. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Eggs in season. 
R. L. Burgess, Capron, Va. 


VETCH 


Augusta Vetch—Sow until December. 
Darlington, Ala. 





Lambert, 





MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


~ Light. Brahmas, Anconas—$1. 25 each. Mrs. Chester 
Deal, China Grove, N. 


Cockerels — Of Barred Plymouth Rocks, Rhode 
Island Reds. Something to suit you. $1.50 up. 
Boyd Stickley, Strasburg, Va. 


Selling. Off One Hundred Single Comb Buff. Orping- 
ton Chickens and Bourbon Red Turkeys—October, 
November and December. Miss Julia Jones, Tobacco- 
ville, N. C. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


CABBAGE 














nw 











Raise Early Spring Cabbage—Get Jersey Wakefield 
plants, $1.50 thousand, from G. W. Murray, Clare- 
mont, c. 


Wakefield and ~ Surehead Cabbage Plants—1,000 for 
$1.75 postpaid. By express, 1,000 for $1.25. Plant 
Farm, Ulah, N. C. __ 

Flat esl _ Cabbage Plants—$1 for 1,000 f.o.b. 
Meggett, 8S. ; $2 per 1,000 by mail. A. W. Perry, 
Yonges aed. S.C. 


Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Express ss $1 “per 1,000; 
parcel post, $1.50 per 1,000; 10,000 for $7.50. Imme- 
diate shipment. D. C. Proctor, Pembroke, N. C. 


Cabbage Plants—Genuine Flat Dutch, Charleston 
Wakefield, Early Jerseys, $1.25 per thousand. Ship- 
ments guaranteed. H. W. Sieg, : Jacksonville, Fla. 


~ Cabbage Plants—Winter heading, | 40¢ hundred; ~ 300, 
pa 500, $1.25, postpaid. Express, $1.50 thousand: 
5,000, $7.50. J. T. Councill & Sons, Franklin, Va. 


Cabbage Plants—Ready to “ship. Wakefield, Drum- 
head and Dutch. 500 mailed, $1.10; express collect, 
500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25; 5,000, $5. White Bermuda 
Onion sets, 90c peck. JI.. 8. Ballard Co., Parvo, Ga. 


Frostproof Cabbage Plants—Ready now. Prepaid 
post, five hundred, dollar twenty-five; thousand, two 
dollars. xpress, thousand, dollar fifty. Five thou- 
sand, at dollar twenty- -five. Farmers’ Plant Company, 
Martins Point, 8. 


Cabbage “Plants—Succession, Jersey 
Charleston Wakefield, true to name, 
Ready for shipment now. Several acres ps bt 
largest orders; one to ten thousand, $1 er ten 
thousand, $1, f.o.b. Tifton. Adams & S vith, Tifton, 
Georgia. 





























“Wakefield, 
guaranteed. 





Early Jersey, “Charleston Wakefield, Succession and 
Flat Dutch—Satisfaction guaranteed. By express: 500 
; 1,000 for ith 50; 5,000 at 10,000 and 

up at $1 f. o. b. her Delivered by parcel post: 100 








for 25¢c; } oad for $1. 75. D. F. Jamison, Summer- 
ville, 8. 
Cabbage SS “and winter heading. Imme- 


diate shipment. Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, 
Succession and Flat Dutch. By mail, postpaid, 500 
for $1.15; 1,000 for $2.. By express (charges collect), 
1,000 fer $1.25; 5,000 and up at $1. Coleman Plant 
oe: Tifton, ya. 


Hardy Frost- proof Cabbage Plants from 
seed, any variety, 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; 5,000, ; 
10,000 and over at $1. Prompt shipments; satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Directions with each order. We 
frow our own | plants. Enterprise Truck Farm, 
Georgetown, S. q 


Fulwood’s Cabbage Plante—Ready for immediate 
shipment. Varieties: Jersey Wakefield, Charleston 
Wakefield, Succession and.Flat Dutch. Prices: by 
mail, postpaid, 500 for $1.25, 1,000, for $ by 
express (not prepaid), 1,000 for $1.50, 5,000 at $1.25 
per 1,000; 10,000 and over at $1 per 1,000. Satis- 
faction guarante P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


‘Glas tua frost proof variety and 
true to name—finest plants we ever rabinnea: safe de- 
livery and satisfaction guaranteed. Quick shipments. 


tested 
$6.25; 








te 


Try us. Charleston and Early Jersey Wakefield, Flat 
Dutch, Succession. Express collect: 1,000, $1.50; 
5,000, $6; 10,000, and over $1. Parcel post paid: 500, 
$1.25; 1,000, $2. J. T. & W. G. Clark, Thomasville, | 
Georgia. | 


Cabbage » Plants—Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, 
ete. Frost hardened. Fine plants awaiting shipment 
now. $y parcel post or expres: prepaid: first RUE 
zones, 100 plants, 35¢c; 500, $1.25; » $23 000- 
5,000, $1.80; fifth-sixth zones, 100 plants, 50c; 500, 
$1.50; 1,000, $2.35; 1,000-5,000, $2. 5,000- 10,000 and 
up, prices on application. Send tor our circular. 
We make special merchants’ proposition. The Mur- 
ray Plant Farm, Selma, Ala. 

CLOVER 
Bur Clover—$1. ae. late planting directions. 
Lambert, Darlington, Ala 


“Buy Your Bur Clover Seed From Roadview Stock 
Farm—The largest bur clover farm in the South. Seed 
guaranteed the equal of anyn offered. $1.75 per bushel. 
Special prices on 100-bushel lots and over. Valuable 
planting instructionns with orders. Roadview Stock 
Farm, Marion, Ala 




















| small lots at wholesa 





Pure 1917 Hairy Vetch—20 cents per pound. 
Puryear, Orange, Va. 


WHEAT 


Recleaned Leap’s Prolific. Saar Wheat—$3__ per 
busher. Casey Bros., Dudley, N. 


For a Straw Seed Whe bushel, 
recleaned. Jas. H. Johnson, Liberty, N. 


Seed Wines isasees Golden ey ai bushel; 
Leap’s Prolific, $3 bushel; Red May, $3 bushel; Pur- 
ple Straw, $3 bushel. All of our seed wheats are 
Southern” grown and cleaned. Kirby Seed Co., Gaff- 
ney, 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLAN’ 


Frank 




















Abruzzi Rye and Asparagus Crowns. J. W. 
folk, Fort Valley, Ga. 


~ Abruzzi Rye and Asparagus Crowns. J. W. Wool- | 
Rooted plants cheap. Leslie Bolick, Conover, N. C. 


For ip nena Crepe Myrtle Trees—(Small ones) | 
35 cents each 2 for 50 cents. Mrs. Newton Robin- 
son, Elizabethtown, aN. ©; 


~ Red Wonder Seed Wheat, surest “cropper, “three | 
dollars. North Carolina Seed Hea. two sitxy. Hick- 
ory Grove Farm, Conover, N. 


Tomato and Cabbage Plante—31.60 per thousand 
by express. 40 cents 100 postpaid. Special price in 
lots. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C. ; 


“Cabbage, Collard, Lettuce and Onion Plants for 
Fall—$1.50 per thousand; 40 cents 100. Celery, $2.50 


thousand; 88 cents 100. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 


Abruzzi Rye, $3 bushel; 5 bushels, $14.50; 10 
bushels, $28.50. Farmers can afford to pay my price 
for seed wheats and ryes, enclose certified check or 
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MIDDLE TENNESSEE 
BEEF BREEDERS’ ASSOCIAT’N 


SECOND 
ANNUAL 
AUCTION 


. 5 Registered Herefords, Nov. 14th, 1917 
Registered Shorthorns, Nov. 15th, 1917 
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NASHVILLE, (State Fair Grounds) TENNESSEE. 


Consignment from Tennessee’s herds, and filled with fashionable 
blood. Not a house-cleaning sale for our breeders, but a sample 
floor for their herds. 





The good reports from our 1916 Sale, make us confident that our 
careful selection and exacting methods have been worth while. 
This year’s offering shows improvement over last. The demand 
for good breeding cattle has greatly increased. You must not 
miss these sales. Look again at the dates. 


Every animal will have State approved tuberculin-test and can be 
shipped anywhere without restriction. 
Separate catalogs are issued. Send for the one you want. 


For Further Information and Catalogs, address— 


J. E. HITE, Sec’y and Sale Mer., 
Dept. B, Box 397, Nashville, Tenn. 
COL. H. L. IGLEHART, Auctioneer. 


PEL EET ELECT EIT TTT TTT =] 














money order at once, stocks getting low. J. M. Field, 
Climax, C. 


For Sale—Blue Stem wheat, Bearded “wheat, $ $3.2: 25; 
Abruzzi rye, $4; South Georgia grown rye, $3; Red 
Rust Proof oats, $1.50, all first-class recleaned seed. 
Velvet beans for sale, car lots or less. F. A. Bush, 











Richland, Georgia. 

Tall Home Grown Seed Rye—$2.25; Abruzzi, $3.50; 
Red Rust Proof oats, $1.05; prolific seed wheat, re- 
cleaned, $2.90. All in new Triple B, seamless bags, 
in lots of ¥e bushels or more. J. E. Coulter, Con- 
nellys Springs, N. ¢. 

Carolina Seed Rye, $2.40; “Rosen, $3; Abruzzi, 
$3.50; Red Rust-proof Oats, $1; Leap’s Prolific 
Wheat, $3; Red May, $3; Crimson Clover, $12.40; 


Hairy Vetch, $12; alfalfa, $12; Rape, 20c pound; 

Wakefield Cabbag $3; Onion Sets, Bermuda, $3. 

— $3.50; Silverskin, $2.50; Yellow ae ere: hice 25. 
Red, $2. 25. Jeffreys & Sons, Goldsboro, N. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Wanted Black “Walnuts. N. W. Brown, 
boro, N. 


‘Keifer Pears for Sale—80c per bushel. ©. T. Hill, 
Sneads Ferry, n:. &. 


“Hills- 


~ For Sale—Pair mules and "wagon, Must sell quick. 


Ino. Morgan, Warfield, Va 


Bell for Sale—Cheap. _ 
Aor church ‘or school. 
i sippi. 


rus hed Oyster Shells for | Poultry—100 pounds, 5! BDC; 
500, $2.25 1,0 $4. Oakshore Poultry Farm, 
Ww averly Mills, 8S. * 


“If we do not do your printing we both lose.” Ask 
us for samples and prices. Printing Departmen:, 
Oxford Orphanage, N. C. 


~ Gre: reatest Hog Fatterner on Earth—Soy bean meal 
contains 44 cent protein. $3.50 per one hundred 
pound bag. ‘ash with order. Winston Grain Co., 
Winston, N. C 


Suy Sugar, Lard, 
groceries at wholesa 


ors fine tone, 


suitable 
Meridian College, Meridian, 




















Flour, Meat, Coffee and other 
prices. We will sell you in 

Ww: rite us immediately. Win- 
Winston, N. C 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE | 


Write A. A. Paul, Washington, N. C., 
farms | for sale. 





ston Grain Co., 








for a list of 





For Sa 
Lumpkin, 
ton, G 


Tobacco and Cotton Farms—44 and 80-acre > tracts. 
Houses, barns, churches, schools, roads. Terms easy. 
J. H. Henley, Sanford, N. C. 


Beautiful Grass and | Grain - Farm—446 | acres fertile, 
nearly level land; one-third woodland, balance blue 
grass, alfalfa, corn, etc.; well watered; ample build- 
ings; good fences; close to small Virginia town in fine 
farming and grazing country. Price only $48.50 
per acre. Write for new catalog of this and other 


§ plendid Farm—Six hundred “acres, “near 
xa., $10 per acre. G. M. Sparks, Arling- 
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fe BREEDERS’ CLUB OF MARYLAND FAIR GROUNDS. 

= Frederick, Md., Thursday, November 1, 1917, 10 O’clock A.M. 
= Included in this sale are well bred young Cows with A. R. O 
= records up to 25 pounds in 7 days. Some fresh by day of sale, others 
= soon due. 

= A Grand Lot of 1 and 2-year-old Heifers, bred to some of the best 
= bulls in the country. 


A Nice Bunch of Heifer Calves from A. R. O. dams and sired by 
30-pound bulls. 


Just a few extra good young Bulls. 
field Pleasant Valley Kate. His four 
in 7 days. He is light in color and 
pound daughter of Hengerveld De 
Valdessa Scott 2nd. One from a 27 
King of the Ponitacs. 
testing dam. 


All animals 6 months old and over will be tuberculin tested. 
Write for Catalog to 
W. P. MORSELL, Sales Manager, FREDERICK, MARYLAND. 
UUQAADGAUAGDENDOODEADOODOGAOOADEGOUEOOOOAUSOOUNOONGOONNOOONDEOSEAUNODUOOOOGOONOSESOU OOO EOOOOODONGONOOUOOGEOOUNNOONUOOGHAOUNGNONNUNNDNNNONODINNOLINU 
HORSES AND JACKS SHORTHORNS ee 


One from a 36-pound dam Leuwkji Lyn- 
nearest dams average 33.88 pounds butter 
perfect in conformation. One from a 33- 
Kol and sired by a son of the 40- -pound cow 
-pound dam and sired by the best son of 
One son of the sreat young sire, King Model, out of a high 


MBA vvH AAT eAAA EARN TAATTTAAAAAT TTT 











—PERCHERON STALLIONS— : RTHORNS 


f —— 
—— SHORTHORNS —— | 
MAMMOTH JACKS——BULLS oul rea’ te one bake bulk fleas ‘saone 
bulls coming on that will be ready to 
ship soon. All are served by Good Count 
and Royal Primrose. 


We have for sale high-class Per- 
cheron Stallions; Mammoth Jacks; 




















Shorthorn and Hereford Bulls ace BLANTYRE FARM = 
from six months to two years old, JJ/U weibewmnndenes 
and can furnish Percheron mares DUROC-JERSEYS 


in pairs or in car lots. Write us 

describing your wants. Every- 

thing guaranteed as represented. 
BAUHARD BROTHERS, 


Martinsville, 


—— DUROC-JERSEY PIGS —— 


No_ Government restrictions on price of pork. 
Better have you a Red Sow coming on. 
I have the kind for you to tie up with. 
Everything Registered and Guaranteed. 

Write me your wants. 


Indiana. 








farms. Venable & Ford, Lynchburg, Va. 





THOS. H. ROGERS, 


Clyde, N. C. 
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Saturday, October 27, 1917] 


(21) 1137 





WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 





BERKSHIRES 


LARGE BERKSHIRES : 


The home fo Blue Sibon stock. Two tried boars, 
open gilt. Will sell at bargain, 





five bred sows, 
ext thirty days. 


W. H. Hudsen, 


TIMMONSVILLE, - = ° SOUTH CAROLINA. 
a ~ 2 
—BIG LENGTHY BERKSHIRES — 
Of large litters. Bred Gilts or Sows, $40 up. 
Champions of first prize animals at state fairs, $100 
sach. 1 breed my winners and young stock for sale 


BE. E. PES. ¥% Hillsboro. N. C. 

















DUROC-JERSEY 
——KIMBALL’S DUROC FARM 











KIMBALL’S OHIO DEFENDER 
Jersey Hogs of modern type for sale, of all 
Champion and Grand Champion Boars at head 
Properly mated: pairs and trios; pigs, bred 
bred sows and sevice boars Everything regis 
ered. Fifteen years in this business Convenient 
erms arranged to responsible parties. 


w. R. KIMBALi, HARGROVE, N. C. 


Duroc 
Ages. 

f herd. 
gilts, 








DEFENDER PRINCE, A GRAND CHAMPION 
the demand is great, but we are prepared to meet the 


wants of the people. We can supply for immediate 
elivery pigs of all ages, in pairs or trios, properly 
mated. 
quantity. 
on time. 


Those who cannot pay cash can buy from us 


KIMBALL FARM, OXFORD, N. G. 





PECAN GROVE DUROC-JERSEYS 


{f- you want cheap stock, or pedigreed scrubs, 
write. For. big .type high quality.stock, carrying ‘the 
vest blood of the .breed, get our quotations. See our 


exhibit at State Fair. 
J. J. JORDAN & SONS, McCULLERS, N. C. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 


"Don’t waste feed on scrubs; PASTURE in the com 
bination makes the ONLY cheap pork; DUROCS: are 
pict greatest grazers.’ Book ~ orders Now for O€étober 


“WW. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 


don’t 











Bred gilts, bred sows and service boars in any’ 




















Southside Guernsey Cattle Club 


First Annual Sale! 


y=Registered Guernseys=4.5 
NOVEMBER 7th, 1917. 


Choice Animals in both Breeding and Individuality. 

















Government Test. 


COL. PERRY, Auctioneer. 
SALE AT BURKEVILLE, VA. 


Catalogue on request. 











SS 














La VERNET HEREFORDS 


COMPLETE DISPERSAL SALE 
Memphis, Tenn.., Nov. Ist and 2nd, 1917. 





—— Registered Duroc Pigs—— 


8 Weeks Old, 30 Pounds, $10.50 Each. 
Fine as silk, with certificates to match. Pairs 
Piper no akin. Satisfaction or money back, 


. LYERLY & SONS, CLEVELAND, N. C. 


DUROCS PURE-BRED PIGS, DUROCS 





8 Weeks Old. 

Ready for shipment Otc. 10th 
BOARS, $10; SOWS, $12 HZACH. 

Pedigrees Furnished. Best of Breeding 


Ww. P. GIBBS, Route 2 * Bedford, Va. 


HAMPSHIRES 


TRY THE HAMPSHIRE 


AND PAY OFF YOUR MORTGAGE. 
They win in .every test. and therefore are best 
We have grand champion blood in our herd and 
pigs that can’t be beat Enter your order now. 
Prices right. . Quality guaranteed. 

WAVERLY STOCK FARM 
J. L. Bradshaw, Mor., Waverly, Va. 























ESSEX 


REGISTERED ESSEX, POLAND-€HINA AND 
DUROC PIGS. 
REGISTERED ESSEX and POLAND-CHINA SOWS, 
Safe im farrow. 
Reser ERED ESSEX SERVICE BOARS CHEAP 
COULTER, Connelly’s Springs, N. C. 


_ POLAND. “CHINAS 


LPOILS nes ~ 


Faust’s Big Type Big Litter Kind 
POLAND-CHINAS 


breeding Poland-Chinas has taught me to 
Ww @ good one and how to produce him i 
behets the best that money can buy or ex 








20 years 


r»duce 
REGT SO D BOARS shout ready for service 
BRE D sows and GILTS of Big Timm, Long 
King Jumbo, Giant B ho or nd Blue Talley 
ling 
Big Bone Stretchy Boars that will make 1,000 
und hogs. If you want this kind write 





Cc. FAUST, Jefferson City, Tenn. 







The 


Greatest Sale 


Heretords 
ever held 


America, 















29 Bulls 


Every Animal, 


except two, 


noted Bull. 


as for sire 
or 

grandsire 
a 





internatio Sreand Champion 
Pot Comiort (4th. 


and f 
Prince 


harm 
and Ve 


La Vernet's 
Vernet 


including 
King 4th, 


Grand 
Prince 31st 


pion 


rnet 


100 Females 12:11 the pest cows W. J. Davis an 
breed—-7f cows or heifers bred or wi 

The greatest show herds of 1914, 15 and 16, mostly sons and 

the International Grand Champion Point Comfort 14th. 


write 


V. T. DAVIS, Executor 
P. 0. Box No. 6 


JACK 


ierd Bulls, Vernet 
36th 

d Son could buy or 
th calves at foot. 


daughters of 
For catalog 


SON, MISS. 





























TAYLOR PLANTATION, 


TAYLOR PLANTATION 
BULLS AND HEIFERS OF 


Golden Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad, Blue Bell, 
Tormentor, Oxford Lads and Eminent 
families. You know there is no better 
blood than these famous proved families 


Write tor descriptions and prices 





COLU 





Yar Berkshires 


Unexcelles i 
MBIA. S. C. 








| 


| 


—BIG TYPE POLAND. CHINAS— | 

\ lmited number of pure-bred pigs. Sires and dans 

La s at a number of 1916 fairs Am now hook! “Se 
s for November delivery, pairs no akin, 8 « 
edigreed, $30; single, $15 

R.A. MOORE, n.-F. @.. Me.-2, BEOFORO, VA 


Si 


[ —Sale of High-Class Horses from Ewell and Cleburne Farms— 
On November 15, 1917, at Spring Hill, Tennessee. 


+3@ two noted farms will sell all their Horses, including Mares and Colts by Argot Hal, San 

v ranciseo, "Walnut Hall, The Abbe, John R. Gentry, Most of them good race prospects. Also 

15 HEAD OF WELSH AND SHETLAND PONIES, serviceable for ev ery-day use. “ For Catalogs write to 
ALLEN CAMPBELL, or PERCY BROWN, 

Spring Hill, Tennessee. 


~~ —=5 












JONES’ BIG OX HERD OF 


Registered Poland-China Pigs 


AT BARGAIN PRICES 


The best living blood represented in our herd. 
Safe delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. Write 


for prices before you buy Instructions for feed- 
ing with each animal shipped, which will reduce 


your feeding bill 
Woodlawn, Va. 


E. W. JONES, 























TAMWORTHS 


An Ages. Engi ish, “Canadian 


TAMWORTH or American ‘bred. 


Largest Exhibition Herd in the South. 
DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 
South Carolina. 


— Tamworths Our Specialty — 
Pigs for Sale at Reasonable Pri 
All well bred and ~~ Ben good individuals offered 


ale 
verre —rEe FARM D. J. Lybrook, Manager. 
F. D. No. 1, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Columbia, 








O. I. C’s. 

0. 4.6) °s. Nooking orders 
for pigs of Sept. and Oct. 
farrow at $15 each: $28 per 
pair, no-akin, 8-10 weeks 
old, pedigreed. Service 
boars, weight 100 Ibs., $30; 
75-Ib. boars $22.50. Best 
of breeding. 

1. Qwen, Bedford, Va. 








FROST’S BIG TYPE O. f. C.’s 
10 Extra Good Spring Boars. 
Ready to book orders for 200 early fall pigs. All 
carry prize-winning blood lines and are priced to sell, 

ress, 
Ss. D. & B. H. FROST, 


Route 2, 
0 I Cc ’ ond CHESTER WHITE Boars, 
i. § 








Kingston, Mo, 





Bred 


Giits, Sows. Young Herds a Specialty. 
No akin; prolific, large kind. Pedigrees free. Write 
for prices and circulars. Prices reasonable. 

















F. E. RUEBUSH, Sciota, Illinois. 
I am offering a num- 
Aberdeen- -Angus 
cows and heifers, 
good individuals and well bred, at moderate 
J. D. BLACKWELL, 
ANGUS C ATT Both sexes, all ages, best 
strains. Bulls ready for ser- 
jonally hand PERCHERON STALLION, reg- 
istered in P. 8. A., coming 6 years old, weight 1950 Ibs, 
HOLSTEINS 
100 Splendid. Females. 
bred Young Bulls. Our cattle have size, vigor, fash- 
ionable breeding and exceptional conformation. Are es- 
mation. Reasonable prices; dependable warranty. 
Newman & Bowles, Kalntucke Farms, Bardstown, Ky. 


ABERDEEN.- ANGUS 
ber of young bulls, 
prices. Stock registered. 

Fayette, Missouri, 
vies by Trojan-Erica and Queen Mother sires. Also an 
ROBE DALE STOCK FABMS, Jeffersonton, Va. 
Kentucky Holsteins | Real Bargain in Royally 
pecially desirable for Southern buyers wecause of accli- 

_ HEREFORDS 





REGISTERED HEREFORDS 


All Ages and Sexes. 
headed by Albany Fairfax Donatd 
Blackstone. 


girlso Siitland: ai ages. 


BONA ALLEN. "STOCK FARM, 
Buford, Geargia. 





Heard and 








JERSEYS 


mr 


Jersey Cattle—Poland-Chinas 
10 Fancy Bred Bulls, 
Heifers All Ages. 








of such blood as Golden Fern’s Lad, Noble of 
¢ “Eminent the Great.’’ Prices reasonable 

have a nice crop of, Poland-China Pigs, 

é ype, of the best Virginia and Western 
strains, eight to ten weeks, at $10 each. - Pairs a 


Satisfaction 


specialty 


WM. G. HOUSTON, Fairfield, Va. 


guaranteed 








SHORTHORNS _ 


——— SHORTHORNS 
A Royally Bred Herd 


——in Service— 

THAXTON WHITE STAR No. 42614 

Sire is KING'S SECRET—International Soathaten: 
Grand Sire— 

KING CUMBERLAND—International Champion. 
The matrons for this foundation herd was care- 
fully selected from the best breeding material in 
the United States and Canada. Particular atten- 

tion was given to their milking qualities. 

We Are Offering a Few Young 








Bulls and Heifers for Sale. 

They are of quality and individual merit with 
breeding beyond criticism. Inspection invited. 
MEADOWMERE, 

GEO. T. STALLINGS, Prop., 
HADDOCK, GEORGIA. 














'___ THE SHORTHORN 
Is the Breed for You 


SHORTHORN STEERS are repeatedly and coi 


sistently topping the leading markets 
SHORTHORM COWS are making milk records 
1p to 17,000 pounds in one year 


A Minnesota Cow has exceeded this record, mak 
ing the highest core in a contest with 700 cows 
all cairy breeds competing 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASS'N., 
13 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, titiauis 




























“No Reasonable Amoant of 
Money Could Bay It.” 


P. Stackhouse. 


THE DIXIE TRAILER 


JUST READ WHAT ONE FARMER WRITES: 


“Americus, Ga., July 5, 1917. 





Dixie Trailer, I wish to 
y that one cannot appreciate the indis- 
value of one until he has owned 
Je have owned ours about a year and 
were to become such that 


as many as ten hogs weighing as 


anything else that a farmer has to 
brought to town. I think 
that any man can save enough from wear 


three by the use of one of these Trailers. 
Yours very truly 


Cheaper and Quicker Hauling 


with a Dixie Trailer you can leave 
the teams to work on 


is always ready for a load; easily detached from 


quick, cheap hauling. " i 
to town while the market is at its highest point. 


a profitable investment without 
detracting from its appearance in any way. 

= Dixie Trailer has a capacity of from 750 to 
The body is 4x5 feet inside meas- 


inch removable racks. 


Wheels—Ford type. Mail at- 
tached coupon for prices and fu)} information. 


COUNCIL TOOL COMPANY, 
Wananish, N. C. 


— — — couron — —— — — — 
Box A, 


Please send me prices and descriptive matter re- 
garding the Dixie Trailer. 








Co., 


what exprience I have 


another, no reasonable 
could buy it. I have 


pounds apiece sixteen 
Have hauled stovewood 


car to pay for two or 


P. STACKHOUSE.” 


the farm, and anyone who 
do t®e hauling. The Trailer 


needed. Nothing like it for 
You can rush your produce 


will immediately turn your 


12-inch side boards and 12- 
All parts are carefully and 











Pork is High! Cholera 
Prevention Cheap! 


bringing up to 25¢c a pound, it is 
Especially now that they’ can 


at a very low cost! Vith the 


EAGLE SERUM, 


Freshest—For it’s from our plant 


» hogs under strict State and Fed- 
eral license, Low prices, dosage, fold- 


REE. Drop us a postal! - ~ 


Eagle Serum €0., pept. p. 










chances of Cholera killing 


protected against Cholera 


to you. Purest—produced from 


on Cholera Prevention scat 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 











Ditch Your Land 
With This Simplex 





Insures crop success in we 
land. Saveshillsides. D 


ishaped ditch in any soil. 
steel. 
back ost yg Wl 


Simpiex f Farm Ditcher Co., 
=> Box 52 Owensboro, = 














¢ Wonderful Money Savinz | 
* Fence Book. Over $50 Sees. 


Gates-Steel Posts- Bar’ ahaa 
IRECT FROM FACTORY - 
All heavy DOUBLE GALVANIZED WIRES. 130 


THE HE BROWN | FENCE & WIRE COo., 
pt. - 


Te REIGHT PAID 
Get free Book and Sample to test. 





Cleveland, “Ohio 





= Quaker City Feed Mills 


_— 


Dept. M-38th & Fitvert Sts.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Grind corn and cobs, feed, 
table meal and alfalfa. 
On the market 50 years. 
meee and power. 

yles. £4.80 to $40, FREE 
TRIAL Write for catalog. 
THE A. W. STRAUB CO. 


Dealers — Write for contract. » 





THE NORTH CAROLINA 
STATE FAIR 

















A® A whole thi year’s North Carolina 
State Fair fell far short of that of 1916. 
The attendancs Was irprisingly la e. 
Some iepartme showed improveme 

While others were failures There was ger 

eral complaint tha the Midway had been 
little improved, gamt games and un- 
worthy shows being altogether too much in 





evidence. 


Undoubtedly the best feature of the fair 


Wi the new Woman’s Building and the ex- 
hibits it housed. Everything in the building 
was arranged to drive hume the lesson of 
food conservation and economy. sig things 


received attention; little things were not for- 
gotten; and Mrs. Jane S. McKimmon epito- 
mized the purpose of al! the exhibits when 
she said: ‘‘Use less sugar in your coffee and 
stir harder!” The canning club exhibits 
were located in this building and were su- 
perb. The surprising part of this feature 
was that many of the counties had never en- 
tered exhibits before. 
= S 

In the poultry department some improve- 
ment was made over last year. The number 
of fowls entered was fewer but they were 
of a higher standard than usual. Last year 
one cockerel and three hens ‘constituted a 
pen of fowls, but this year the number of 
hens was reduced to two, which enabled 
poultrymen to make a better showing. 

* * * 

The horticultural exhibit was up to its 
previous high standards and if anything 
showed an improvement The apples shown 
were especially fine and indicated that North 
Carolina farmers have not only learned the 
importance of thorough spraying, but are 
rapidly learning the lesson of proper grad- 
ing and marketing in attractive containers. 

* « * 

The field crop exhibits also showed im- 
provement. Fewer exhibits were entered 
but they were more carefully selected, 
showing that farmers are coming more and 
more to understand what is real quality. 
Especially striking was the improvement in 
the corn exhibited and the farmers who 
showed corn deserve even more than usual 
credit, considering that this has been a fal: 
of unfavorable weather conditions for drying 
corn for exhibition The corn club exhibits 
were also better than usual and compared 
favorably with those of the men 

a 

The showing of farm machinery was also 
upto the standard and what the exhibit of 
horses lacked was made up for by the exhibit 
of automobiles. Tractors were also on the job 
and ready to give demonstrations. There 





were dozens of stationary ¢ oline and kero- 


sene engines, feed grinders, power corn shell- 


ers, threshers, shredders —in fact, almost 
every sort of power machine needed on the 
farm was in evidence And the farmers 
showed by their interest that they realize 
how important it is to use horse-power and 


machinery instead of depending on expen- 
sive hand labor. 
ce =e * 

The increased interest in lighting and wa- 
terworks systems by hoth manufacturers 
and farmers was striking. Last year only 
one manufacturer exhibited a farm home 
lighting system. This year there were no 
less than five systems displayed. Most of 
the systems were also arranged so that they 
could be utilized for pumping water. And 
still more important was the fact that the 
manufacturers were booking orders for these 
systems. 


* * * 






The most striking sin 
pared by the dairy division of the State 


le exhibit was pre- 


Agricultural and Engineering College under 





Prof A. J. Reed. The exhibit consisted of 
three units. The first was named ‘Raw 
Products’ and under this head was @isplay- 
ed the lumerou legume rops and easily 
grown dairy feed Next, under the sign, 





“The Mill Making Milk,’ 
played. Then on the ot 


a cow was dis- 
her side, under the 
sign, “Finished Products was display of 
cheeses, butter, etc. 

















HIGHEST PRICES PAID 


Remittance mailed day shipment received 
NO COMMISSION TO PAY 
Write for Price List. end Shipping Tags 
M. SABEL & SONS nc. 
Established 1856 Bex ¢ LOUISVILLE, KY. 





























+ * + 
“The Mill Making Milk’ wa impersona- 
ted by “Carolina Mabel,”’ one of the cows be- 
longing to the college ind with this central 
exhibit a chart was displayed comparing the 
record of “Carolina Mabel’ for a year with 
that of the “average North Carolina dairy 
cow’’: 
} T Cost of 
| Lt of| Total} Feed Mil ik 
: Milk, ! Value! Cost! per Gal 
Carolina Mabel | 11 ) 9| $162) 12 cents 
Av. N. C cow..| 3 4} 150.06 107 80} 22 cents 
id + * 
The “Finished Products” display did cred- 
it to the state and it really served to show 


the growth of cheese factories in North Car- 
elina. This is a coming industry in the 
western part of the Commonwealth as it 
furnishes a ready market for the milk pre- 





duced in isolated sections. 
remarkable growth of 
years as follows: 





Year | No. 


CC Seer j 
BIG .a. cayect 
1917 








Prof. Reed 


chart had been 
factories had 


more were In 


The American 


well to elect 


eoming year 


ton. Mr. Horne 
as a manager 
enterprises and 
of the 1918 fair. 


port without 


R. O. Everett, 
position have 
or more wisely 








North Carolina Markets 


Prices paid by merchants for farm products in the 
markets of aon Carolina for the week rien Bat- 


urday, October 
Markets, W. 








Towa 








Per Barrel 





Ahoskie ... 
Charlotte 







Lumberton 
Newton ..... 


Raleigh ....... 
Salisbury ..... 
Whitson ..0..-0- 


Winston-Salem 





an 


=| Irish P, 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


ROOFING 


“SOVEREIGN” Brand 
25 Year Gold Bond Guaranteed 


is th greatest roofing value on the 
American market Don't make the 
mistake of buying before you have 
carefully examined our Free samples, 


Quality Guaranteed 

Our Gold Bond Guarantee protects 
you. Sovereign Slate Covered Roof- 
ing is guaranteed for 25 years. Our 
plain and sand surfaced roofing is 
guaranteed to last five years longer 
than similar kinds of other makes, 

Low Prices 
Sovereign Gold 30nd Guaranteed 
Roofing costs no more than many 
other ordinary roofings Besides we 
Prepay all freight harges so you 
know just exactly what Sovereign 
Roofing costs at your station. No 
freight bills five times as much as 
you thought they would be. 

Free Samples 
Good big samples that you can intel- 
ligently examine, also a copy of our 
catalogue and a specimen copy of our 
+0ld Bond Guarantee, all sent FREE. 
Write today—sure. 


The Carolina Metal Produets Co. 


The South’s Rasgest Manufacturers and Dis- 
tributors of ROOFING. 


Wilmington, N. C. 






































Dept. A, 
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Cabbage, per 


Newton, 1%c; 


Chicago, Ill.—No. 
ered in Raleigh, 
$1.92@1.97 (delivered 


No. 1 White 


bg 25@1.50; Memphis, 
45: Jacksonville, 5 


ork ans, barrel 








bu: 1.25@1. 
@: Cc Siabias 
Pittsburg, 150-Ib 


150- Ih. a. 


Philadelphia, barrel, 
bushel, $1.: 20@1.40; 
15( 


@1.44; Atlan 
barrel, $3@3 


a5 
ton, 120-™ sacks, 


No. 1 Sweet 
@3.75; Detroit, 
New Orleans, 
$ 





N 
$3.50@4 


Cabbage—Cincinnati, 
phis, bulk, per 


ton, $32@35; Cl 


lanta, 100-Ib 


ton, $28@30; rates,” $1.904 
BUTTER, EGGS, POULTRY AND HOG PRICES 

















Position Open for 
Good Farmer 


One who knows and has the confidence 
of the people in his county. We want 
such @ man as representative in each 
county in North Carolina not now cov- 
ered, and are willing to pay a good sal- 
ary or commission. 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany is a $170,000,000 concern, has been 
doing business seventy years. It now has 
more than eleven million dollars insur- 
ance in North Carolina. Backed by these 
assets, and with our codéperation, it is 
easy for you to make good on this job. 

It doesn’t require experience, you can 
do it. Clip this coupon and mail it to us 
today, we will send full particulars, 









5@4; W ashin; gton, 





f Cleveland, 
w York, $2.75 @ 4.7 ‘75: 














Town 


de 





Ahoskie 
Charlotte 
Durham 
Fayetteville 
liamlét 
Lumberton 
Newton Ssiae 
Raleigh .... 
Salisbury 
Wilson 


Winston- Salem 








McPherson & Barnes, General Agents, 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Raleigh, N. C 

Gentlemen: 

Please consider my application for po- 
sition as your representative in this Coun- 
ty. I prefer to work on salary...:.se 
commission........ and will give my 
whole time to the business. 


NMG .cccccscsccvctossccsecscnceuseaene 
AGGPESS ceaccccccccccccccnsccaccaccccce 


ReferenC® .ccccccccccccccscsescccccccses 


(Give name of Banker or some other 
prominent citizen.) 




















Butter—Chicago, creame ry 
43c; firsts, 41@4:2 Ne 
extras, 45% @46c; 


score), 434 @44ige, 
434ec; creamery 
extra firsts, 44e. 
leans: fancy creamery, 
ern, 37c¢. 






ts, per 


714, @2 





@19.7 x good 


@19.90. Jersey 
19.60; pigs and 


PRICES sl Pe stie 














“York: 
43@44%4¢e; 
case, 2.6 
New Orleans: 
Weste rn, 45@46ce. 


Ply mout im 


New 


Hogs—Baltimore: 
$19.85@19.90; mond light 


aT SBED AND 





Town 


RMGERUD cos asa ances } 


Charlotte 
Durham 


Fayetteville ..... 


Hamlet 
Lumberton 


NOWUOR cccsccess 


Raleigh 
Wilson 


} Middling |Cotton seed] Pounds of 
jPer Bushel| Meal for 








KAZ 


\ J ._ 
AY fe es = ais 






Direct from aw. and fa” 
best buggy factory in 
South to you at lowest 
wholesale cost. 
We guarantee to save 
you money on _ your 
buggy and harness 

“T have a bugzy bought of 
you 19 or 20 years ago. It has 
been in pretty constant use all 
of this time and the Jast three 
years z = goed ® ona mail 
route.”? — J. ULLIS, SR.. 
Cochran, Ga. 

Write for free catalog of 
Buggies and Harness. 
BARNESVILLE BUGGY COMPANY. 
Box 630 Barnesville, Ga. 











Cottonseed Prices 


Laure Mis 


Soso M 


N rdheim ‘I 





ee ey: “$04. 





aang, pov 


Marshvi 
Batesv >, 
pounds lint, 








DUR TRAPPER'S FRIEND 
AND GUIDE FREE 


Weil Sass More Cash for FURS AND HIDES 
Remits quicker than any other House. FR 
FREE-FREE-OUR TRAPPERS a os 
different from other Guides as Aer 

different from Stage Coaches. Write vor Pac 
LIST. AY, nicney for Beef Hides. No. 1¢ 
Hides, 23-24 pound. Large Horse hid 

cured, No. 1 Calts skins, I 4. a@ pound. Haifa Cen- 
tury in Business. your Banker about Us! 
WEIL BROS. & co., the Old Square Deal 
House. Box 170 FT. WAYNE. IND.. U- S. A. 











THE DONKEY’S JOKE 


When the 


He began 
‘Well, I never!” 
“There's 















Tag your stock—best and spenpest means of 

identification for Hogs p and Cattle. 
sate adcreas ane nienber stam ped on tags. 

Catalog and samples free on 

F.S. Burch @& Co., 184 W. Heres St. Chicago / 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to “The Young People’s Department’’, The Progressive Farmer ‘| 

















A THANKSGIVING DAY 
(Giris’ $1 Prize Letter) 


HIS is. my first time: to: write to the Young 

People's Department, but as we read Ths 
Progressive Farmer im our home, I decided 
I would write. I read Pollyanna, and like 
it fine. 

Last year on Thanksgiving day, the to- 
mato club girls and corn club boys of Da- 
vidson County held a meeting at Lexington 
which is the country site. The meeting was 
held in our home demonstration agent’s of- 
fice. 

A giri friend of mine who is a member of 
the tomate club wanted to go, but had no 
one to go with. I am not a member of the 
club, but she and I went together,—she 
furnished the horse and I the buggy. We 
arrived at Lexington about 11 o'clock. We 
went to the courthouse where the girls and 
boys from different parts of Davidson were, 
and there Dr. Leonard made us a splendid 
talk on “Thanksgiving.” After this Mr. 
Yeager, our county agent, showed us pic- 
tures of different homes and farms~of Amer- 
iea, also a lot of club products of interest. 
These had been gotten up by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at. Raleigh. 

After this we had lunch. When this was 
over we assembled just outside the building 
and Mr. Hitchcock made: our pictures. We 
then went over to the Nokomis Cotton Mill 
and saw how cotton was made into cloth, 


the: work it takes to make it, and I crochet 
Diain square yokes for fifty cents each. 
Whoever gets the work pays extra for the 
thread. 
IE am. fifteen years. old and in the ninth 
grade at school. DOROTHY SCHUG, 
Forkland, Ala. 





A Fire in Our School 


N A cold January morning when all the 

children were busy studying to our dsur- 
prise we heard some one cry out “Fire! fire!” 

Then what a bustle!! We had practiced 
“fire escaping,’’ but did not remember to 
keep in order. However, with hard work, 
our teacher managed to get us out of the 
building. 

When we were out of the room we could 
see faint clouds of smoke rising from the 
top of the building. Then children began 
to cry and say, ‘Now we won't get to go to 
school for a long. while,’’ and others with 
great joy would say, “I hope the old thing 
burns up.” 

But now comes the worst part, the water 
had been turned off, and no water could be 
gotten until a boy ran two biocks to turn if 
on. This water came from a flowing well. 
Work soon began, ail the boys from the 
higher grades helping in the fighting. With 
hard work the fire was soon out. 

ELMBR PULA, 

Loranger, La. 








STUDENT’S HEALTH STANDARD 








Things | WILL Do 


1. I will respect my body and protect it by 
obeying the laws of health. 

2. I will strive to be clean in mind. 

3. I will strive to be clean in body. I will rinse 
my mouth after meals and use my toothbrush every 
aight and morning. I will keep my face, hands 
and finger-nails clean and my clothing clean and 
tidy and bathe ofte-:. 

4. I will eat wholesome food and chew it. 

5. I will live in the open air as. much as possi- 
ble, go to. bed early and sleep with my windows 
open. 


Things | WILL NOT Do 


1. I will not smoke or chew tobacco. I will 


avoid unwholesome foods and drinks. 
2. I will not spit on floors or sidewalks. 


3. I will not cough or sneeze without protecting 
my face. 


4. I will not moisten my fingers in my mouth 
in turning the leaves of books, nor put pins or 
pencils or coins in my mouth, 


5. I will not pick my nose or wipe it on my 
hands or sleeves, 








The above card is now being distributed to thousands of school 
hope our Progressive Farmer boys and girls will take its. lessons to heart. 


children. We 








This. of course, was very interesting. We 
went from there over to the creamery, and 
saw them churn and prepare the butter for 
saie: We next visited the mirror factory. 
We enjoyed this. too, 
EDNA M. LOOKABILL. 
Southmont, N. C 





WHY EVERY FARM SHOULD 
KEEP ACCOUNTS 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


N THE South where agriculture prevails, 
and farming is the chief occupation of its 
inhabitants, there is much need for a system 
of accounts on each farm, One may 
what is such a system? It is simply a meth- 
od of keeping an accurate account of every- 
thing done on the farm, such as different 
items that are bought on the farm (ex- 
Penses), and what is made on the farm 
(credits), and subtracting the smaller from 
the larger, thereby finding whether or not 
yeu gained or lost. 

One may ask again, 
needed? For instance, 
erage Southern farmer: 
he fertilizes it, works it, and at last har- 
vests it. He puts it in his barn ignorant of 
whether or not he gained or lost on the op- 
eration. He should have secured a book and 
Put down each item of expense to that piece 


ask, 


why is such a system 
we will take the av- 
He plants his corn, 


of corn, and at harvesting time measured 
the corn, and by what the present market 
value of corn was, he could have easily 
found his profit or loss. Although he may 


have wanted to keep his corn he should 
have kept an account of its cost. 

This is true with cotton or anything a 
farmer raises. If he expects to make mon- 
ey he should keep an accurate account of 
his farming. 

[am a reader of The Progressive. Parmer 
and recommend it highly to any farmer 
Who wants to improve his farm. 

WYMAN WILLIAMS (Age 15). 


Norway, S. C. 





“How I Earned Money This Year” 


] B4RNED money this summer by making 

crochet and tatting to sell. I get a good 
Price for all I cam make and my friends are 
Blad to buy it. I get from ten to twenty- 
five cents a yard for tatting, according to 


“Parcel Post Sale” 


ET me tell you how the Canning Club 

Girls bought their canner, and also had 
a neat sum left. 

At one of the club meetings we decided 
to have a parcel post sale, each girl bring- 
ing two, or three presents—such as boxes of 
candy, aprons, and caps, 

A few days before the night of the sale, 
the girls met and cleaned up the school- 
house: That night the presents were divid- 
ed into three or four different boxes, 
sold at auction. One girl’s apron came to 
$9.75. Ice cream was sold, and it all came 
to $17.42. . 

It was about midnight when at last every 
one went happily homeward. 

VERNA HENDERSON. 

Clover, Va., Rt. 1. 


and 





SILENT QUAKER 
HIE company seat themselves so that each 
one can whisper to his next neighbor on 
his right. When all are ready the whisper- 
ing begins. Each one tells his next neighbor 


to do some absurd thing When everyone 
has received a commission, the leader an- 
nounces, ‘“‘The meeting has begun.” All 
join hands and solemnly shake ‘them, after 
which no one must speak or laugh. Each 
one in turn performs his commission with 
solemnity. Anyone who laughs pays a for- 
feit. 


Suggestions for commissions: One might 
be ordered to make a pantomine speech, an- 
other told to dance a jig, another commis- 
sioned to sing in action, A gentleman might 


be told to play barber or dentist, another 
might Offer to eat a philopena, etc.—U. S. 
Government Bulletin. 





SUFFRAGE STORY 


A negro woman was arguing and arguing 
with her husband, and when she had finish- 


ed, he said, ‘‘Dinah, yo’ talk don’ affect me 
no mo’ than a flea-bite.” 

“Well, niggah,’’ she answered, “I’se gawna 
keep yo’ scratchin’.’’—Exchange. 





“Every time I meet Jones I have to listen 


to all his complaints—his heart is bad, his 
liver out of order, stomach upset, and so 
cm” 

“A regular organ recital, eh?’’—Ex. 





“The man who once most wisely said, 
‘Be sure you're right, then go ahead,’ 
Might well have added this, to-wit: 
‘Be sure you're wrong before you quit.’ ”’ 












Double Beater pulverizes manure 
thoroughly. Second beater running 
at high speed makes a wide, even 
spread—covers the field in less time—- 
makes the load go farther and pro- 
duces better crop results. 

Separate Direct Axle Drive for 
beater and apron eliminates over- 
strain on beater mechanism—prevents 
breakage. 

Low down—only 42 inches from 


Moline Plow 





Your Most Valnablle By. - Product 


This year of all years you can’t afford to waste manure—your crop needsit. Save 
every bit. By spreading it evenly in a wide sheet and making one ton produce bet- 
ter results than two tons spread by hand; doing the work in one-fourth the time 
and without back straining labor—you can soon pay for 


The F lying Dutchman Wide-Spread Spreader 


Striking-advantages are built into this te which 
commend it to farmers above all other spreaders. 


The Flying Dutchman pays for itself in one season’s work. Ask 
your Moline Dealer about it, or write us for lilustrated Literature. 


Address Department 22 


Company, Moline. Illinois 


Manufacturers of = 


Plows — Stalk Cutters Grain Drills Rice Binders Spreaders 
Harrow Loaders LimeSowers Grain Binders Scales 
Siena \eerne) Del.Rakes Seeders Corn Binders Wa 
Cultivators Dump Rakes Mowers Vehicles 
Listers Potato Diggers Reapers Farm Tracks 
Moline-Universal Tractor Automobile 


(23) 1139 
















































ground to top of box at rear—makes 
it easy to load. 

Wide xange of adjustment permits 
spreading thin coat or heavy layer. 
Reserve speed moves apron at rate of 
40 loads to the acre, for clearing out 
the bed. One levercontrols operation. 

Exceptionally light draft under heavy 
load—easily carries 4500 pounds, 

Built almost entirely of steel— 
nothing to warp, sag or rot. 




































For Over 50 Years fhe M : E Good fieeplnanente 















ASY, isn’t it to: think of the 
other fellow as helping, but 
. . WE NEED YOU. 
Maybe the other fellow has done 
his “bit”? and now. . . WE 
NEED YOU. 


No matter what is the situation 
as to the other fellow ... WE 
NEED YOU. 


Right around home is where . . 
.WE NEED YOU. 


Among your 
friends . 


very best farmer 
WE NEED YOU. 


We need you to help us win a 
new subscriber or two from 
among your very best farmer 
friends right around home. 


Like you, they all are able to sub- 
scribe this year and most of them 
will readily accept the conven- 


WE NEED YOU ; 


ience of sending their subscrip- 
tions along with your renewal. 


No matter when your subscription 
is paid up to we are always glad to 
add another year or so to your 
term, so please do not wait until 
your time is out before starting 
your WE NEED YOWU club. 


Send two new ones’ if you can; as 
many more as you like and do not 
let anything keep you from send- 
ing at least one new subscription 
this week with your renewal. 


For your convenience this. form 
has been arranged which accom- 
modates. two new subscriptions 
and your renewal. If there are 
not spaces enough for all your 

. . WE NEED YOU 
club, kindly write the overflow 
names. on a separate sheet. 





TO THE PROGRESSIVE 


This. is my... 





FARMER :— 


WE NEED YOU....club and for which is remittance 


Ee DeBoer ORD aiajece RE 
RENEW MY SUBSCRIPTION 
NAME OE ee ete eet I ee ee fer re ONT ren (Ae 
Be OW sa sci ese erate’ as wiarhiaty oo eared tegatana sascels R.R 7 7 A 
THE NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE 
1:0 [Sh a aR me ake ae AOR et TR artes Perey pe ery Rep SaC a ie ENA SIREN 
BN sk aval alga Mah gha.e raligtototeeea elder 90, «Meee siasteel Deis ac STATE 
pS 0 Ree A re OP eR IEA OE AE Pure oe ir PR Ra TR a7" hirer oP 
ELS ES PR PT BPP EE ERT PIERCE CE | ee 9. 
CLUB RATES ON ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 
One renewal and one new subscription ...............cccceecccceons $1.50 
One renewal and two new subscriptions ..............cccccccccecece 2.00 
One renewal and four new subscriptions ................ ee age 3.00 
One renewal and nine new subscriptions ...«..... Rep eer chebaalategs Sa 











e fellers that love the big outdoors 
made Nature’s way, ain’t likely to 
find much fault with tobacco made 
by the same process. a isd 


“Made Nature’s Way’ 


- There’s the whole secret of 


VELVET’S goodness. 


From the time that the ripe Burley tobacco is 
taken from the fields of Old Kentucky and placed 
in huge wooden hogsheads to mature, to the 
minute when its mellow smoke starts climbing 
from your pipe bowl, Velvet is aged by Nature. 


It takes twolong years for Nature to do her work, 
but when it’s done the result is Velvet, 
the coolest and smoothest of tobaccos, 
with full mellow flavor in every grain 
of it. 





But prove for yourself that 
Velvet is all that we claim, 
and more, too. Fill your 
pipe with Velvet pow. 


| lggett< Myers Tobacco Co 


10c tins 5c bags 
1 Ib. glass humidors 














